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The New Tariff Bill. 


That the present appalling condition of the country, 
with factories stopping, mines and furnaces closing, and 
laborers starving, is due mainly to political and not to 
economic causes, is becoming clearer with every week’s 
experience. No respectable publicist now pretends that 
the present industrial paralysis is the result of abnormal 
industrial movements in any direction. Leading commer- 
cial papers like the /ournal of Commerce, Bradstreet’s, and 
even such extreme partisan journals as the Evening Post, 
now admit that prior to this disturbance ‘‘ business was in 
an exceptionally sound condition and unusually free from 
inflation,” and that ‘‘there had been no over-production 
of goods, and that trade was not dull because people had 
not the means to buy.” 

For nearly a year administration journals, and the 
professional classes generally, have strenuously insisted 
that the business depression was all due to silver legisla- 
tion, and for a considerable time the people were appar- 
ently willing to accept that interpretation. To use the 
language of the Evening Post, they declared that ‘‘ with the 
repeal of the silver purchase law, we may look for an immediate 
revival of business activity in all directions.”’ ‘The law was 
repealed, but none of the prophecies based upon this 
assumption have been fulfilled. Instead of a revival of 
business, we have had a steady increase in business 
depression. Every day adds to the unprecedented list of 
closed factories and idle laborers. Not a vestige of reason 
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remains for attributing the national business prostration to 
aught but the proposed new tariff legislation. 

A radical disturbance of business, involving bank- 
ruptcy and enforced idleness throughout the country, can 
only be justified by the certainty of the beneficial results 
to ensue. The price we are paying is colossal, and to fur- 
nish any proximate justification for this, the benefits of the 
new scheme must be sure, quick, general, and permanent. 
Unless this can be guaranteed, those who are forcing the 
measure upon the community are responsible for the 
nation’s calamity. 

Now, what are the benefits to be expected from this 
new tariff bill? Will it introduce any new or important 
principle into our fiscal policy? Will it lesson the burden 
of taxation? Will it secure greater honesty and simplicity 
in the collection of public revenue? Will it promote the 
industrial development of the country? Will it increase 
wages, or raise the standard of living among the masses? 
If it will do none of these, its mere introduction is not 
only a blunder, it is a crime against the Republic. 

(1) From the point of view of general principles, the 
new bill is a complete failure. It is consistently neither a 
protective measure nor a revenue measure. It continues 
discriminating duties on imports, but fails to give protec- 
tion to home industries. It levies duties on non-competing 
products, but fails to furnish adequate revenue for the 
government. ‘The only semblance of principle in the bill 
appears in the subordination of industrial interests to polit- 
ical ends. 

(2) It cannot possibly lessen the burden of taxation, 
since there is already a deficiency of seventy millions in 
the national revenues. Any reduction of taxes it makes 
on imports will involve an increased tax upon domestic 
products, and to the extent that it reduces the duties now 
paid by foreigners, it must increase those paid by Ameri- 
cans. Besides increasing the general burden nearly a 
hundred millions in order to cover the existing deficit, it 
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will by its free list transfer to American consumers nearly 
a hundred millions of duties that have heretofore been 
paid by foreign producers. Thus, instead of lessening the 
burden of taxation, it will greatly increase it. 

(3) Nor will it tend to secure greater honesty and 
simplicity in the collection of taxes. On the contrary, all 
the changes of method it introduces are in the opposite 
direction. In substituting ad valorem for specific duties, 
it increases the most fraud-producing element in all tariff 
taxation. It has always been a criticism on the custom 
house system of revenue collection, that it furnishes great 
inducements to fraud and corruption in public service, by 
making misrepresentation profitable. Now, there is no 
feature of the tariff system which affords such great induce- 
ments to fraud and corruption and general business dis- 
honesty as the ad valorem method which makes the 
amount of the duty upon imports depend upon the invoice 
value of the goods. Importers have a direct interest in 
misrepresenting the value of articles, which they system- 
atically do by the introduction of fraudulent invoices. A 
certain firm recently imported a shipment of piano felt, 
the invoiced price of which was only about one-half the 
market value in the country whence it came. When the 
importer was offered forty per cent above the invoiced 
price, he declined to sell. Thus by brazen fraud both the 
protective and revenue purposes of the law were defeated, 
and dishonesty made profitable. Any system of taxation 
which makes dishonesty profitable must necessarily destroy 
business integrity and undermine public morality. What- 
ever may be the disadvantage of specific duties, they are 
collectible and tend to minimize the inducements to fraud, 
as nothing can be gained by misrepresentation. Moreover, 
it is proposed to meet the deficiency now existing, by the 
introduction of an income tax. Next to ad valorem duties 
on imports, an income tax is perhaps the most odious 
method of collecting public revenue. It is obnoxiously 
inquisitorial, and, like ad valorem duties, puts a premium on 
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deception. It pries into the private affairs of citizens, and 
increases their tax in proportion to the accuracy of their 
statements. It taxes honest citizens for their integrity, 
and rewards the unscrupulous for their dishonesty. Thus 
it tends to destroy morality, debauch business, and degrade 
the public service. 

(4) Since the object of the bill is to increase the rev- 
enue by larger importations, it cannot promote the indus- 
trial development of the country. It is too obvious to need 
arguing that unless there isa definite increase in the aggre- 
gate consumption, increased importation must be accom- 
panied by decreased home production. Now, there is noth- 
ing whatever in this bill that can even remotely increase 
domestic consumption. Displacement of domestic manu- 
factures in our home market by foreign necessarily means 
the suspension to that extent of home industries and the 
discharge of home laborers, all of which in turn means 
the reduction of home consumption. Of the truth of this 
every manufacturing town in the country is an appalling 
illustration. Instead, therefore, of developing our national 
industries, its effect will be to destroy many of them by the 
process of displacing home by foreign products. 

Since the displacement will be chiefly in manufactures, 
employment will necessarily be forced in the direction of 
agriculture and other crude industries. With this change 
in the character of our industries, there must come a scal- 
ing down in the standard of living among the masses, and 
consequently in their wages, which the standard deter- 
mines, and this means a setback in our national develop- 
ment. From time immemorial social advance has accom- 
panied the development of manufacture and commerce. 
In proportion as simple industries predominate over 
complex industries, a low state of civilization prevails, and 
vice versa. Witness Asia, Russia, and South America as 
compared with England and the United States. It was to 
compel us to remain an agricultural people that England 
tried to suppress manufactures in the colonies. She suc- 
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ceeded in suppressing them in Ireland, and the world 
knows with what result. 

A feature of the bill on which the President and its 
other prominent advocates lay great stress is the provision 
for free raw material. The special claim put forth on this 
point is, that the removal of duty from raw material will 
sufficiently reduce the cost of production to enable Ameri- 
can producers to compete with foreigners abroad. Now, 
if this were true, importations could not increase under the 
new bill, since whatever would enable our manufacturers 
to compete with foreigners abroad would enable them to 
undersell them at home. Beside, in that case the lower 
duties would diminish the revenue instead of increasing it 
as, Messrs. Cleveland and Wilson claim. But granting 
that by some unknown process foreigners are enabled to 
undersell Americans in America, and Americans are able 
to undersell foreigners abroad, wherein does the gain to 
this country lie? It would simply be exchanging a foreign 
market for a home market, and since our home market is 
the best market in the world, we should be changing a bet- 
ter market for a worse, and the maximum cost of trans- 
portation be added to our products for other countries and 
also to foreign products for this country. 

This whole free-raw-material argument is really delu- 
sive. It rests upon the assumption, first, that the price of 
taw materials to manufacturers is increased by the full 
amount of the duty, and second, that the increased price of 
raw materials handicaps our manufacturers and keeps them 
out of foreign markets where they could easily compete if 
the duty were removed. Now, neither of these assump- 
tions is correct. The price of imported raw materials is 
almost never increased by the full amount of the duty. 
Only in a few cases like raw silk and tin, where we have 
no domestic production at all, is the full amount of the duty 
added to the price. In almost everything else only a fraction 
and often a very small fraction of the duty is so added.* 


1 For further statement of this see Incidence of Tariff Taxation, p. 343, December issue. 
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In the case of wool, for instance, about which so much is 
being said, probably not more than from one-fifth to one- 
third of the duty is added to the price. 

The assumption that even this small addition to the 
price acts as a handicap on American manufacturers is also 
erroneous. As every congressman and journalist knows, 
the McKinley bill expressly provided that ninety-nine per 
cent of the duty on raw materials used in manufacture for 
export should be refunded. Now, if the whole duty were 
added to the price, the actual tax on the raw material used 
in products made for export would only be one per cent, 
not one per cent of the price of the raw material, but one 
per cent of the duty, which would seldom exceed one-half 
of one per cent on the price of the imported article. With 
the exception of two or three articles, this would constitute 
only about one-tenth of one per cent of the value of the 
finished product. 

But in view of the fact that only about one-third duty 
is added to the price, this rebate of ninety-nine per 
cent of the duty actually enables manufacturers to get 
more in drawbacks than they actually pay in duty, and 
thus obtain the products at less price than if no duty at all 
were levied, less to the full extent that the foreign producer 
pays the duty. The assumption, therefore, that American 
manufacturers are prevented from exporting by the duty 
on raw materials is a pure delusion. Whether this delu- 
sion is consciously or unconsciously propagated, the fact 
remains that it serves only to lead the public into a mis- 
conception of the facts and their true bearing upon indus- 
trial prosperity. 

Judged from the point of view of its economic influ- 
ence upon society, the new tariff bill has not a single leg to 
stand upon. It conforms to no accepted or projected 
economic principle. As we have seen, its influence will 
be to increase taxation, encourage dishonesty in business 
and the public service, check industrial development, 
depress wages, and lower the standard of living among the 
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people. Moreover, the conviction that these will be the 
consequences of the bill is daily gaining acceptance every- 
where outside of administration circles. 

The persistence with which the administration is forc- 
ing this measure upon the community has no parallel in the 
history of representative government. In no other coun- 
try in the world would the prostration of the national 
industries, starvation of the laborers, and the continuous 
petitions of the people be so contemptuously treated as are 
the sufferings and pleadings of the American people to- 
day. ‘The hardship already inflicted upon the country by 
the anticipation of this bill is incalculable, not only in 
actual loss and suffering, but in the damage to future 
business. 

Even if it can be defeated now, it will take several 
months to set the industrial machinery again in regular 
operation. But if it should become a law, it would mean 
several years of disaster, during which our industries 
would have to undergo a radical deorganization, per- 
manently closing many industries with great loss of 
invested capital, and forcing laborers into new and mainly 
lower employments under the pressure of enforced idle- 
ness. This will necessarily bring in its train strikes and 
violent social disturbances. Under this stress the power 
of labor unions will in all probability be broken. With 
the leadership and restraint of organization destroyed, 
socialism and disorder may be expected to do its worst and 
make militarism necessary. Thus the labor movement, 
the real social force by which wage receivers secure 
improvements in their industrial and social condition, will 
probably be set back more than a generation. | 

There has not been a question before the American 
people during the last quarter of a century in which the 
wage-workers had such a direct and deep interest as in the 
defeat of this bill. The disruption of industries and the 
consequent collapse of labor organizations is more impor- 
tant to wage-earners than any mere change of prices that 
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could possibly result from this measure, even if it would 
accomplish twice as much in that direction as its most 
ardent advocates pretend. Every labor organization 
throughout the country should use its entire influence 
through monster meetings, petitions, municipal govern- 
ments, state legislatures, congressmen, philanthropic 
organizations and every other social avenue, to bombard 
Congress with public sentiment so fierce and unrelenting 
that it will not dare to make the Wilson bill a law. 





Sound Doctrine on Cost of Production. 


Mrs. Browning in one of her poems portrays a Vene- 
tian mother mourning the loss of a son who fell bravely 
fighting that Italy might be free. The woman grieves 
because the path to this freedom of Italy ‘‘ends in a dead 
wall.” 

In like manner a heroic instance of martyrdom to 
science occurs in the three ponderous volumes prepared 
by our National Bureau of Labor on cost of production. 
It endeavored to solve the question of the relative cost of 
production, wages of labor, cost of living, and producers’ 
profits, in Europe and America, in the leading industries 
affected by tariff duties. The entire work has been done 
as admirably and as nobly as the young Venetian hero 
fought. But as that poor boy’s body slept under the para- 
pet, with Italy’s cause still barren, to the bereaved mother, 
so we find the very nugget of the problem, to solve which 
the Commissioner of Labor and his able force of assistants 
toiled, ‘‘ cyphered,” and published, recognized as ‘‘ insolu- 
ble” at the outset of their report. On page 75 of the re- 
port for 1890 are the following words, than which Thucyd- 
ides never stated, in briefer phrase, a truth more clear, nor 
Newton one more important. 

The Commissioner says: 


The question of the entire cost for labor in a ton’of iron, beginning 
with the raw materials as they lie in the earth, is one which has recently been 
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much considered. This of course is something quite different from what is 
commonly meant by the labor cost of a ton, which refers simply to the labor 
of the blast furnace, in converting into iron, the limestone ore and coke or 
coal, each of which may be considered as already a manufactured product 
having a labor cost of its own. To what extent it may be useful to trace the 
cost of a product back, through the successive manufactured products made 
use of, until finally the original elements in the earth, in the air, or in the 
waters of the earth are laid hold of, is somewhat doubtful. If an ultimate 
analysis of such cost were possible, the result of course would show the whole 
chargeable to labor, and the painful toil of the analysis might have been 
foregone by accepting this positive conclusion at the beginning. 


In short, the Commissioner of Labor tells Congress 
that all the several costs of production, in every com- 
modity, are labor costs; that there is absolutely no other 
source of cost in any commodity than labor cost, and that 
so far as these costs find current expression, as all of them 
do, in the market price of each raw material at the point 
of use, and of each day’s labor at its place of expenditure, 
and of every finished product at its point of consumption, 
market price or money value includes at all times no other 
ingredient than labor cost measured at the point of dearest 
continuous production. 

Rent, profits and interest are all within the line of the 
Savings that can be made by the more economical, by the 
hire of land and of capital, and by enterprise, out of the 
sales of the product at the price fixed by the cost of dearest 
continuous production. Hence neither rent, profits nor 
interest can ever form any addition to price. 

Hence, in adjusting a rate of domestic duty on a 
foreign competing product, so as to meet the difference in 
labor cost, and no more, it is only necessary to look at 
the relative price of the commodity in Europe and here; 
then lay a duty which, if the object be protection, will 
always exceed this difference in price, and which, if the 
object is revenue, will never exceed it. 

The Commissioner of Labor virtually tells Congress, 
and with perfect truth, that the entire inquiry which it 
instructs him to make is useless. It is like appointing a 
commission of surgeons to ascertain the relative average 
dimensions of the bodies of Europeans as compared with 
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Americans by laboriously dissecting as many European 
and American corpses as possible, carefully weighing and 
measuring the several parts of each, as bones, blood, vis- 
cera, muscles, nerves, hair, etc., and so arriving at their 
total relative weight by adding all these component weights 
together and dividing by the number of persons examined. 
It is a good deal truer, and saves time, to weigh each man 
alive, without dissection. 

So it is much truer to adjust the duties with an eye single 
to the condition of competing prices here and abroad, with- 
out attempting any dissection of price to get at labor cost. 

All the price is always labor cost. 

Any difference of price, in Europe and here, is always 
a difference of labor cost. 

The SoctaL ECONOMIST congratulates the Commis- 
sioner of Labor upon his economic sagacity and official 
candor. He adopts, and nationalizes, one of the cardinal 
doctrines which had, until recently, been taught only in the 
School of Social Economics, and by the SOcIAL ECONOMIST. 

His conclusion simply indicates that Congress sad- 
dled the Department of Labor with an unscientific schedule 
of instructions. It should have instructed the department 
to collect and publish simply the relative prices on compet- 
ing commodities of every kind, including prices of trans- 
portation to their point of necessary consumption, which 
in many, if not in all cases, must be added to arrive at con- 
sumer’s price, and deducted to obtain producer’s price. 
In a few cases the Commissioner has incidentally given us 
these prices. So far as he has done so, his work obtains a 
value greater than his instructions called for. 

It is sincerely to be regretted that the instructions 
given to a bureau so skillful and laborious as that of the 
Commissioner of Labor should ever be inspired by defect- 
ive economic teaching. But when this occurs the country 
has reason to thank the Commissioner for his candor, and 
Congress may well approve his courtesy, and scientific 
accuracy, in pointing out the true quality of the defect. 





The Problem of the Unemployed. 


A new generation of observers has arisen since such 
a spectacle as now presents itself has been seen. For 
more than twenty years our country has been exceedingly 
prosperous. Each year has seen an increasing number of 
workmen regularly and constantly employed. The year 
1892 was better than any of its predecessors. But now 
we are in the midst of conditions which are entirely differ- 
ent. Apparently reliable statistics have been published 
in various papers which show the large number of facto- 
ries closed, the great number of unemployed, and the ter- 
tible condition of affairs in which our country suddenly 
finds itself. 

In New York City it seems a conservative statement 
that 80,000 unemployed can be found. The estimates 
range from that to twice as many. From Chicago come 
very accurate data of 41 trades showing 124,400 unem- 
ployed. Cincinnati reports 15,000 idle in 24 trades. Phila- 
delphia has 90,000 out of work, over 50,000 of whom are 
already dependent upon charity for sustenance. In Bos- 
ton, 33 trades report nearly 10,000 unemployed. In 
Amsterdam, N. Y., a manufacturing city, every industry 
is closed, and the entire population is in a condition 
closely approaching beggary. From every city, large or 
small, from every village, come reports of the same nature, 
the only difference being in numbers, which depend of 
course upon the character of the place. For a short time 
many of these people can support themselves on what they 
have saved in the past years. But before long it will be a 
problem where they shall turn to get the necessities of 
life. Already the labor unions are being called upon to sup- 
port theirmembers. This they can do for ashort period only. 
When the number of unemployed was exceedingly small 
in comparison to those at work, it was a simple matter to 
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keep the treasury supplied. But now the conditions are 
reversed; the unemployed in some industries are already 
as much as sixty per cent of total usually employed. Those 
remaining at work are, in many cases, receiving lower 
wages, and cannot long stand the drain incurred by sup- 
porting their idle brethren. 

Active relief measures have already been commenced 
in many cities. The regular charitable organizations are 
inadequate to meet the demand. The churches are quietly, 
but nevertheless actively and intelligently, considering new 
ways of affording aid to the starving and suffering. In 
Boston a largely signed petition has been sent to landlords 
asking them to remit the collection of rents from the unem- 
ployed. Whether they will acquiesce in the plan or not, 
it is not at all probable that the community will quietly see 
those unable to pay rent through no fault of their own put 
upon the streets. In Danbury, Conn., where the situation 
is aggravated by a strike, the hat makers, who compose a 
majority of the citizens, in a specially called town meeting 
voted $50,000 for the relief of the unemployed. In other 
places steps of a similar kind will have to be taken to 
relieve the situation. 

But what is seems only to be a premise of what is yet 
to come. From all appearances, we are now only in the 
midst of the trouble. The political interference with 
economic laws and economic conditions has produced a 
state of disruption; has brought about such an upheaval 
that there is no knowing what the end will be. 

Even if all doubt as to the intentions of the party in 
power were removed, and we were assured a continuance 
of our present tariff policy, affairs could not at once 
resume the conditions of two years ago. The loss of capi- 
tal during this depression is no small matter. Working- 
men are not the only sufferers at this time. Capitalists 
with their money invested in silent workshops are not re- 
ceiving incomes. True they may not suffer physically at 
once, because it is more than likely that they have some 
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resources upon which they can draw to supply their 
immediate needs. They will not starve, therefore. Still 
there is such a thing as being poor when one apparently 
has large sources of revenue. We hear many times of peo- 
ple who are ‘‘land-poor,” and it is not at all beyond the 
possibilities that ere long we shall hear of those who are 
‘*factory-poor,” meaning by this, those who have their 
all, be it large or small, invested in non-dividend-paying 
properties. Such properties cannot be sold at any price, 
for no one wants them under such circumstances. Brad- 
street's says, ‘‘ Concessions on wool prices would not induce 
manufacturers to buy for future wants, in view of the un- 
settled position of trade.” 

The same is true of railroads. With 126 roads report- 
ing a decrease in gross revenue during the month of 
November of over three million dollars, while 122 roads 
report a decrease in the past eleven months of $7,467,337, 
it is not at all likely that many will be found who are 
anxious, even if able, to invest in the stocks of these cor- 
porations. It is no wonder that the managers of these 
roads are calling upon employees to use the utmost econ- 
omy in operation. If this decrease in traffic continues for 
any length of time, not only will a large number of em- 
ployees be discharged, but some more determined efforts 
will have to be made in retrenchment. The roads can 
only be operated at present rates with the continuation of 
a large traffic. If the traffic is less, the rates must be in- 
creased in order to meet the necessary expenses. In the 
past twenty-eight years, with a constantly increasing traffic, 
the average rate per ton per mile on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway has declined from 4.11 cents to 
1.026 cents. A continuation of present conditions will 
force a reversal of this. With a decreasing traffic, rates 
will have to be advanced. 

And that means increased cost of food products, 
which will only tend to still further aggravate the situ- 
ation, and the country, known a year ago as the most pros- 
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perousin the entire world, with the same means of produc- 
tion, with abundant crops of every description, will be 
transformed into a condition not far separated from a fam- 
ine. ‘Then indeed will the distress be terrible. 

It is unfortunate that our great newspapers, which are 
so largely influential in disseminating observations, should 
see in all this little more than partisan advantage or dis- 
advantage. Were the consequences merely political, the 
situation might be regarded with less apprehension. But 
no, this is not all. Such a serious interference with eco- 
nomic conditions brings results from which the country at 
large will not and can not immediately rally. The stand- 
ard of living of the masses will be lowered, consequently 
the market restricted, and the incentive to large aggregate 
production and low cost will be diminished. Industries 
will not therefore resume upon the same immense scale 
upon which they have been conducted during the past few 
years. The high standard of living of our people has 
been the source arid cause of our prosperity as a nation. 
To lose that is to suffer a serious and perhaps irretrievable 
setback in national development and civilization. 





Economics of The Railway Question. 


What is the railway question ? The socialist says it is 
whether the government is to presently control and speedily 
own the railways. The populists, grangers, and farmers’ 
alliance say it is whether the railways are to control des- 
potically the welfare of individuals, the relative growth of 
towns, and the prosperity of States. The railway investor 
and manager say it is whether the farmers and shippers, 
who have not a dollar invested in railways, are to control 
the gross receipts and possibilities of net returns on a 
private capital of seven thousand millions of dollars, which 
is seven-tenths as large a capital as the whole value of all 
the farms in thecountry. Theconstitutional lawyer thinks 
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the true railway question may prove to be, whether the 
same socialistic demand now made that government run 
the railways ‘‘as it runs the post-office” may not as 
soundly and wisely be made in behalf of a government 
control of farming, shipping, and merchandising. 

Five works, all relating to the economics of railways, 
lie upon our table at once for review; presumptively the 
people must be thinking vigorously of the railway question. 

One represents the investor, and declares (p. 47) that 
the predictions of speedy disaster to the business interests 
of the country made by Chauncey M. Depew, of the New 
York Central; Senator Stanford, of the Southern Pacific; 
Mr. Newman, of the Union Pacific; Mr. Clark, of the 
Illinois Central, and Mr. H. V. Poor, on the passage of 
the Inter-state Commerce law, only failed of being fulfilled 
because that law was neverenforced. Mr. Van Oss regards 
competition as the dete noir of the railway system, consolida- 
tion asindispensable, and the best rate as ‘‘ what the freight 
will bear,” which means of course what the railway mana- 
gers think it will bear. He believes the era of the ‘‘rail- 
road rascal” and of railway ‘‘deals and steals” is past. 
His only ‘‘grievances” are those which affect injuriously 
the investors, viz., ticket-scalping and the cutting of 
freight rates. His only theory is that the railways will be 
well administered in the degree that they are let alone by 
the government. Yet he would not disturb the Inter- 
state Commerce law as it stands. 

Governor Larrabee of Iowa* means to champion the 
farmers and shippers who reside in Iowa, and have votes 
which can be focalized on himself and his class, against 
the stockholders and investors in railways, who, he 
assumes, reside outside of Iowa and in whose votes there- 

1 American Railroads as Investments, a handbook for investors in American rail- 


road securities, by S. F. Van Oss, with five colored maps showing the railroad systems of 
the United States. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 815 pp. octavo. 


2 The Railroad Question, a historical and practical treatise on railroads and reme- 
dies for their abuses, by William Larrabee, late Governor of Iowa. Chicago. The Shulte 
Publishing Company, 1893. 488 pp., 10 mo. 
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fore he as a politician has no stake. His book is a brief 
on the populist or granger side, which assumes that the 
farmer is the aggrieved party always. There is a pre- 
tense of searching back into antiquity, tracing highways 
to Hindostan and the steam engine to Hero of Alexan- 
dria. Such rare learning, if accompanied by the authori- 
ties on whose word its accuracy depends, might become 
itself authoritative. 

Governor Larrabee’s rules for the determination of 
railway questions do not, however, emanate from exterior 
observation or antique research, but from his inner con- 
sciousness. He perceives (p. 102) that ‘‘transportation 
companies will always use their power to oppress the pub- 
lic by exacting excessive charges for their services,” and 
will ‘‘ discriminate against the many by extending special 
privileges to the few.” If this be so, what need of history ? 

He does not perceive that legislatures made up entirely 
of farmers and shippers, and containing no stockholders in 
or managers of railways, will always use their legislative 
power to force the railways to take such tolls as will make 
farming more profitable and railways less profitable. 

The assumption that railway managers sacrifice all 
ultimate interests to immediate returns, and slaughter 
their customers to enrich themselves, and that farmers and 
shippers are actuated by broader and more intelligent 
motives, is the key to all of Governor Larrabee’s conclu- 
sions. 

In fact, legislatures, courts, lawyers, and politicians 
have as often been wrong as the railway men when the 
two have come into collision. 

When the Supreme Court of Connecticut held that the 
New York and New Haven Railroad could not lawfully 
consolidate, first its freight business, and then its corpo- 
rate existence, with the New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, and this im turn with the Hartford and Spring- 
field road, what would have become of the railway 
business of the country if the railways had submitted to 
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such law as final? It would now have been thirty years 
behind the country’s needs. There would now have been 
between Albany and Buffalo ten independent lines of con- 
tinuous railway. Each would dump its freight and passen- 
gers at its own terminus. In method and system we would 
not have advanced beyond the antecedent stage-coach lines 
on which in 1818 one passenger rode from Boston to Pitts- 
burgh, three-fourths of the way with no companion but 
the driver and the mail. 

What would have become of the grain and farming 
interests of the country if the first decisions rendered by 
the Supreme Courts of Ohio, Illinois, Vermont and other 
States had been allowed to bind the grain trade? They 
held that the grain warehouse man who mixed the grain 
of different owners, and issued grain certificates calling for 
a definite quantity of grain by classified grades, was not a 
bailee at all, but a thief, personally responsible to the 
shipper for the value of the whole, as for stolen grain. 
As late as 1863-4 this question had to be fought out in 
Chicago between the champions of the shippers on the one 
side and the railroads, warehouse men, and boards of trade 
on the other. A brand new set of statutes had to be passed 
to restore to American law the old Roman contract of 
mutuum, or bailment with power to blend, which English 
and American lawyers deemed impossible. 

The railway question has already passed through three 
stages in each of which the ‘‘champions of the people”’ 
have confessed ultimately their need of the constitutional 
straight-jacket to keep them from social lunacy, and often 
even of the leading-strings of capital to gently guide them 
forward in the line of their true interests. 

In 1835 to 1845 the legislatures provided in Illinois 
and elsewhere, by comprehensive but visionary charters, 
for a system of ‘‘State railways.” Nobody could afford to 
build them, and if built they would have bankrupted their 
States. Every route began and ended without a sound 
foresight of railway possibilities. 
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Next there was an inspired ‘‘ football rush” of the 
farmers, shippers and ‘‘ people’s champions,” in the fifties, 
to vote State aid, county aid, city aid, and town aid 
toward the building of new railways. ‘These rash votes 
ended in constitutional enactments forbidding legislatures, 
county boards, city councils, etc., from voting these same 
aids, and often in judicial decisions invalidating them. 
The politicians who advised the aids and the politicians 
who forbade them were simply Philip drunk corrected by 
Philip sober. Finally there was a movement of the State 
legislatures, in 1866 to 1875, to fix rates of freight and 
fare on all railroads, without State commissions and with- 
out regard to State or inter-State lines. In all these aban- 
doned crusades of railway reformers, it has in due time 
been discovered that the reformers supplied in part the 
impulse to make the railways better with very little of the 
knowledge how it ought to be done. The railways them- 
selves supplied almost wholly the information, skill, and 
savoir faire, and no small part of the good intent. 

The work of Mr. Stickney,’ of St. Paul, presents an 
idea that may have value. It is worth the notice of govern- 
ments which have to legislate concerning rates of freight 
and fare, or to appoint commissions to influence these 
rates. It may also deserve the attention of courts and 
juries who have to decide what is and what is not a 
‘¢ reasonable rate.” 

Mr. Stickney is a railway lawyer and manager; also, 
with the versatility which characterizes the wild and 
boundless west, he is a farmer, manufacturer, banker, and 
now of course an author and political economist. He has 
about half his means in railways, and the other half in pur- 
suits which make him a shipper over railways. 

Mr. Stickney’s plan for adjusting rates is as simple and 
logical as that of the Czar of Russia in directing a railway 
between Moscow and St. Petersburg. It can be expressed 


1 The Railway Problem, with many illustrative diagrams, by A. B. Stickney. St. 
Paul, Minn. D, D. Merrill Company, 1891. 249 pp., ro mo. 
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on any static chart in which the upright lines should ex- 
press miles of transport and the horizontal lines shall 
express mills per ton for carrying. By as many diagonal 
lines as there are commodities requiring distinct rates, but 
each line as straight as that by which the Czar outlined his 
railway, Mr. Stickney determines a rate for each com- 
modity. This plan is as comprehensive and simple as a 
horizontal tariff—on paper. 

Mr. Stickney’says: ‘‘ This schedule is uniformly sys- 
tematic. A class which bears a higher rate than another 
at one station maintains that relation at every station; for 
if there is a reason for charging more for transporting dry 
goods than for transporting coal for the distance of ten 
miles, the same reason applies for similar differences for 
every other distance.” 

Mr. Stickney shows (p. 70), in justification of his rule, 
that in 1888, after the Inter-state Commerce Act had gone 
into effect, the published legal tariff on the lines between 
Chicago and Minneapolis gave the same price or gross rate 
for a haul of 250 miles as for one of 420 miles. Flourand 
wheat are the same for 80 miles as for 420 miles. Coal is 
the same for 200 miles as for 420 miles. On coarse grains 
(corn, oats, barley, etc.), from the 180th mile to the 420th 
it is almost twice as much as that on flour and wheat. The 
rate on soft coal for a haul of 10 to 180 miles is lower than 
on flour; from that point on to 420 milesitishigher. Cer- 
tain products which, on a haul of less than 140 miles, are 
carried for a lower sum than} five other products, pass 
above them all before they reach the 420-mile haul. 

Mr. Stickney assumes, without argument, that if the 
haul on one product is lower than on another, for a shorter 
distance and greater for a longer, this implies an evident in- 
justice. Notso. It may arise wholly from differences in 
the tension of competition, but it may also arise from the 
fact that the cost of the loading and care, of one article, may 
form a larger proportion of the cost of carriage than of 
another. 
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If, for instance, coal is more expensive to load and un- 
load than hogs or cattle, this would be a reason why on ashort 
haul of 80 miles it should be charged a higher rate than 
cattle. But if in every 200 miles cattle would need to be 
watered, and coal and wheat would not, this would justify 
the cattle rate passing above the coal or wheat rate on 
longer hauls. 

Mr. Stickney’s fundamental assumption lacks neces- 
sary justice. His means of enforcing his rate are also too 
nearly sublime. He recommends (p. 211) ‘‘a chief execu- 
tive officer of the government, having charge of rail- 
ways.’”’ ‘‘Whenever he becomes satisfied that any man- 
agement is persistently disobeying the laws, he should 
have power to take possession of the property and manage 
it through a receiver or otherwise, until he can have satis- 
factory assurances that the law will thereafter be obeyed!” 

In short, the remedy for illegality is a railway czar. 
The law is to be saved by abolishing all law! No court, no 
hearing, no appeal, no recognition of private right, no 
judge, no jury, no damages! Such is the recommendation 
of an American lawyer and a people’s champion—to cure 
a supposed evil so tenuous as that of a railway charging 
perhaps more nearly according to length of haul for cattle 
and more nearly according to cost of discharging for coal or 
wheat! 

Mr. George H. Lewis of the Des Moines bar‘ recom- 
mends (p. 212) the consolidation of all the railways of the 
United States under the management of one company 
authorized to buy up the others. 

Mrs. Marion Todd? advocates the ownership of all 
railways by the government. 

The impulse toward reducing diversity to unity is 
widespread. It doubtless had its fullest trials when all the 
world was unified politically into the Roman empire, and 


1 National Consolidation of the Railways of the,United States, by George H. Lewis, 
M.A. New York. Dodd, Mead & Co., 1893. 326 pp., 10 mo. 

2 Railways of Europe and America, or Government Ownership, with notes from offi- 
cial sources, by Mrs. Marion Todd. Boston Arena Publishing Co. 293 pp., 10 mo. 
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afterward when all the world was unified religiously into 
the Roman church. A widespread impression exists that 
the first experiment nearly obliterated law and liberty, 
while the second was but indifferently favorable to either 
civilization or religion. 

Do we over-estimate these productions in regarding 
them as worthy of economic notice? Opinions are often 
instructive in proportion to the misconceptions they dis- 
close. They show how largely those misconceptions are 
held. They then have a numerical value proportionate to 
the number and zeal of those whom they mislead. 

In many small towns in the western and southern 
States, as well as in the eastern, where three or four 
weekly newspapers are published, at least one is devoted to 
a socialistic discussion of either railways, wages, rent, in- 
terest, the question of middlemen’s profits, or the question 
of the adjustment of prices on boards of trade by specu- 
lative purchases or ‘‘futures.” The convergence of 
these agitating forces gives rise to the farmers’ alliance, 
populist, socialist and labor parties. These forces are the 
cause of the detraction from the Republican and protec- 
tionist vote which in 1892 defeated protection to Ameri- 
can industry. They are combined in hostility to such a 
system of banking and currency as would produce low 
rates of interest. The political effect of their action was 
widely mistaken in the elections of 1892 for a popular ver- 
dict in favor of free trade. The election of 1893 disclosed 
the depth of this error. Many people do not to-day un- 
derstand the impulses or the errors of this disturbing party. 
It has.a vote which, instead of being a /atssez faire vote, is 
a vote in favor of intensifying and perverting government 
action. It seeks to supersede state protection to industrial 
opportunity by state ownership and control of industry, 
replacing protection by paternalism, merging all industries 
into a Pharaohnic despotism. 

One squad of these voters meant to vote for cheapen- 
ing and equalizing the cost of transportation; another 
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meant to vote to give the workman a larger share of the 
product of industry relatively to that obtained by his em- 
ployer; another thinks hé€ can see a way so to appropriate 
the values which natural opportunities like land, mines 
and talents acquire through the movement or preference of 
society, that society may get or enjoy or distribute these 
increased values more equally than now. Another squad 
seeks to reduce rates of loans and to cheapen the use of 
capital by legislative means; still another believes it sees 
a needless waste in the labors of merchants, middlemen, 
and speculators. 

This agglomeration of social forces makes up the new 
party which Senator Peffer thinks will elect its candidate 
for President and a majority of congressmen in the year 
1900. 

Hence economic and political thought needs to meet 
these issues. If the solutions suggested are at first empyr- 
ical we must not therefore assume that the impulse which 
underlies them is powerless or even mischievous. It may 
bear important and even beneficent fruits. Like the Cru- 
sades or the discovery of America, the results may be very 
far from those which are intended. They may even be 
important in the degree that they are unforeseen or least 
foreseen by those who lead them. 





Wool and Woolens in the Tariff. 


In no branch of the tariff question is there so much 
need of painstaking investigation, accurate knowledge, 
good judgment, and candid statement on all sides as in 
the wool and woolens schedule. Wool is graded by very 
heterogeneous terms in the world’s various markets. 
Wool brokers confess their inability to compare them 
accurately, and so make estimated comparisons. The 
phrases used in classifying wools change within compara- 
tively short periods. Prof. Taussig remarks that the 
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phrases ‘‘combing and clothing wools” have lost the fit- 
ness they had twenty years ago. Some of the statistics 
of prices are biased to prove the supposed case of the 
importer, the manufacturer or the grower. Prices abroad 
are often erroneously ‘‘computed” by deducting the duty 
from the domestic price, and asserting that the remainder 
is the foreign price, instead of actually getting the foreign 
prices from the price list of Helmuth Schwartz & Co. or 
other London houses, or from British Board of Trade 
returns, or from Adelaide, Port Philip or London wool 
quotations. ‘This bases the relative conditions of the for- 
eign and domestic markets on a theory that they differ by 
the amount of the duty, instead of on careful comparison 
of foreign and domestic prices of wool. 

Wool importers whose interest and intent is ‘‘free 
wool” publish ‘‘boomerang” schedules of relative prices 
in protection organs (which circulate almost exclusively 
among the manufacturers and very little among farmers), 
so drawn as to show an exaggerated difference in price 
between foreign and domestic wools. These schedules of 
relative prices are thrust into the faces of the wool manu- 
facturers by importers, to make them cry out for free wool, 
on the ground, false in fact and untenable in economic 
theory, that a wool duty of twelve cents makes the Ameri- 
can price higher than the foreign by the amount of the duty. 

This induces certain manufacturers to feel that if they 
are ‘‘taxed” on their wool by the whole amount of the 
duty, then free wool will help them even if the duties on 
woolens are somewhat reduced. 

The immediate movement to abolish the duties on wool 
and reduce those on woolens, in the manner threatened 
by the Wilson bill, begins with those who consume no 
wool and grow none. But it derives a certain semblance 
of logic from the two-faced attitude which both the wool 
manufacturers and the wool growers have held before the 
country in advocating their system of joint protection to 
their common interests. Having an entirely just cause, 
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they have needlessly impaled themselves upon the horns 
of an illogical dilemma. 

The wool manufacturers have said, in effect: 

(1) A protective duty on wool is a better mode of 
insuring to us an abundant and diversified supply of cheap 
wool, than ‘‘free wool.”” In short, on raw wool the ‘‘ tariff 
is not a tax.” (2) But to offset the tax we are compelled 
to pay on raw wool, we must have a compensatory duty of 
from twenty to fifty cents per pound on our wool products, 
to equalize us with foreign manufacturers as to the cost of 
our own raw material; after which, as wages are forty per 
cent higher in America than in Europe, we need a further 
duty of forty per cent ad valorem to offset our higher rate 
of wages. 

Meanwhile the farmers were too often induced to hold 
the equally illogical positions: (1) The surest way to have 
cheap clothing is to import and establish in our midst the 
means of production, but never the product. (2) The 
existence of the wool industry in America depends on the 
American farmer getting from ten to twelve cents per 
pound more for his wool than is paid to the foreign wool- 
grower. Despite this incongruous and inconsistent logic, 
the fact remains that blankets and other woolen products 
have been sold throughout the United States for fifteen 
years past at about as low prices, varying say from a shade 
lower to only ten per cent higher, than like wool products 
were sold at in England. 

Presidents Bigelow and Whitman of the Wool Manu- 
facturers’ Association would annually appear before the 
Ways and Means Committee, and would say: ‘‘ We repre- 
sent officially ninety per cent of all the wool consumers in 
the country; we make ninety per cent of the woolen cloths 
made here; we assure you that ‘the duty on carpet wool is 
the only one in the whole range of the wool and woolen 
tariff which is a tax upon the consumer.’ ” 

Then Col. Morrison or Mr. Beck or Mr. Springer 
would ask: 
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‘*You use no carpet wools?” ‘‘None.” ‘‘Then 
why do you need a ‘compensatory tax’ to offset the duty 
you do not pay on wool ?” 

This was a question that the longer the wool manu- 
facturers talked about it the more clearly it remained 
unanswered. And yet Presidents Bigelow and Whitman 
were right, both in seeking to preserve the specific duty of 
ten to twelve cents per pound on wool and the duty on 
woolen goods, and in denying that wool was made dearer 
to them or woolen goods dearer to the public thereby. 
But their reason for preserving the duty should have been, 
not because they had to pay the duty on imported wool, 
but because they did not have to pay it. ‘The domestic 
production of wool and woolens was so nearly adequate to 
supply the domestic demand of both, that it practically 
determined the domestic price; the more nearly the 
domestic wool and woolens shut out the foreign, the more 
nearly would the domestic price on both descend to the 
level of the foreign. The great essential to cheap wool 
was a large American woolen manufacture calling for 
plenty of sheep, magnitude in production always insuring 
cheapness in price and diversity in quality. If with a 
duty of forty per cent ad valorem the number of our 
sheep would fall from 43,000,000 to 30,000,000, then wool 
would be dear and woolen mills would disappear except 
from our seaboard. Reciprocally the magnitude of sheep- 
growing depended on the magnitude of American wool 
manufacture. Foreign mills would make no market for 
American wool. If a duty of a dollar a pound would cause 
66,000,000 of sheep to be produced in the United States, 
such dimensions in the production would probably bring 
the domestic price down to the foreign, and cause us to 
export woolen goods. The farmers were more concerned 
to have a large market than a high price. 

The first essential to a sound judgment concerning 
the course to be pursued in dealing with the wool and 
woolen schedules is to know in what degree the American 
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supply of both products is adequate to satisfy the whole 
American demand. Any great industry will expand its 
product as much as one-tenth at any time on being assured 
merely of a market for the added tenth. Increase of 
price of one-tenth will generally expand any large pro- 
duction about three-tenths. 

Hence, when the domestic supply is large and capable 
of indefinite expansion, adequate production tends toward 
fallin price. This is true both of wool and woolens. 

Prof. Taussig states‘ that our imports of combing and 
clothing wool for the last decade have been between 20,- 
000,000 and 30,000,000 poundsannually. Helmuth Schwartz 
& Co. in 1887 placed the total wool product of North 
America at 460,000,000 pounds, and that of the United 
States at 320,000,000 pounds. This reduces the foreign 
supply to less than a tenth of the domestic, being exactly 
the condition in which the direct road to cheapness lies 
through the further expansion in the domestic production, 
and not through free importation. 

An exaggeration of the degree in which a domestic 
producer secures a rise in price through a protective duty, 
is a fatal blow at the protective policy. The public mind 
has not been well informed as to the true effects of duties 
on prices either of wools or of woolens. 

Since American wool manufacturers are not ‘‘taxed” 
to the full amount of the duty on wool, that duty should 
never have been made the basis of a compensatory duty on 
woolens. Had they really been ‘‘taxed” in any such 
degree, their processes being but little cheaper, except in 
the case of the Crompton and Knowles looms, and their 
labor being very much dearer, they could not have brought 
American prices of cloth and clothings so nearly down to 
the foreign as they are. There has usually been buta 
small difference, sometimes rising to a third or a half of 
the duty, between the foreign and domestic prices of wool. 
Prof. Taussig rightly says: 


1 Quarterly Journal of Economics, October, 1893. 
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The price of much the largest part of the domestic wool . .. cer- 
tainly is not higher than that of similar wool abroad by the full extent of the 
duty. It may be higher in price by some amount less than the duty: it may 
not be higher at all . . . Tenor fifteen years ago the difference, though 
not so great as the amount of the duty, was considerable. Of late years it 
has been less. The price of American wool seems to have gone down as 
compared with wool prices abroad, and at present there is probably a varia- 
tion of not more than a few cents between the foreign and domestic prices 
of the qualities to which the bulk of the domestic product belongs. 


The London Economist of January 4, 1890, quotes 
Ohio Combing at 41-42, and Cape Scoured Super at 45-47. 
And February 6, 1892, it quotes Ohio Combing at 30, and 
Cape Scoured Super at 32-34. 

If on a static chart two lines are drawn representing 
the Boston yearly average price of fine Ohio wool, as given 
by George W. Bond & Co., of Boston, or of fine domestic 
wool in gold, as given by Walter Brown & Company, and 
the other of best Port Philip Fleece as given by Helmuth 
Schwartz & Co., of London, from 1865 to 1889, the three 
lines maintain very perfectly the same level.t| Mr. John 
L. Hayes, Secretary of the Wool Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, imported an all-wool blanket from England, for com- 
parison with a like article made near Boston and a third 
made at Minneapolis. The price, at the factory, on the 
three, was over 68 and less than 69 cents per pound, in 
each instance showing perfect identity in cost for wool not- 
withstanding the duty on wool. 

Mr. Taussig goes out of his way to write down sheep- 
growing in America. Thus he says: ‘‘In the decade of 
1870-80 California became a great sheep-raising State. 
Since 1880 the number of sheep has declined to one-half 
the former number.” 

The Department of Agriculture reports in 1892 that 
California has 4,083,541 sheep. If Professor Taussig’s 
statement be true, the State must have had more than 
8,000,000 sheep in 1880. If so, the reduction in duties on 


1 See such a chart in wool prices in Principles of Economic Philosophy, by Dr. Dens- 
low, page 680. 
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wool in 1883 killed more sheep than we had supposed. 
One such dose of reform should be enough. 

Two points help to equalize the United States with 
Australia in producing wool. These are: 

First, that in the former, wool is, on every farm, a by- 
product occupying mainly by-soils, by-time and by-capital. 
Hence whatever the farmer gets out of it is more largely 
a profit and less a mere return of cost than in Australia. 
It is the addition to his return which helps his standard of 
living, like the added shilling in the wage-worker's day’s 
wages. This is shown by the evenness of the diffusion of 
sheep-growing throughout the United States. No other 
crop is spread so nearly in proportion to population. Out 
of 44,938,000 sheep in 1892, about 21,816,703 are east of 
the Mississippi and Missouri. The Southern States have 
nearly a third as many sheep and people as the northern. 
In Australia, wool is the chief field for capitalistic invest- 
ment and land monopoly. Its gross returns bear the body 
of the costs of all collateral occupations. It draws the 
standard of life downward. On the great sheep ranges the 
shepherds see no human face for a year, and sometimes 
lose the faculties of speech and thought. The decline of 
wool by ten cents per pound from 1880 to 1890 broke all 
the banks in Australia. The whole continent hangs on 
a woolen thread. 

Secondly, in the United States an abundant wool crop 
carries manufactures near to the farm. If, under free 
wool, manufactories should survive near the seaboard, to 
make up the imported wool, our interior factories would 
disappear. But under protected wool and woolens, textile 
industries will largely extend over Illinois, Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Kentucky, Georgia, Colorado and Wyoming. This 
is just what is needed to give the right direction to our 
national development. The development of factories in 
the South would be worth more to the United States than 
all the tariff has cost since the foundation of the govern- 
ment. To those who still indulge the notion that fine 
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wools and woolens must come from abroad we commend 
the invigorating statement of Mr. Satzki, commissioner 
for Austria-Hungary at the World’s Fair. 

The most important of the American exhibit have’been assigned to me 
by the Executive Committee on Awards to make a report as member of the 
international jury, and I found that the greatest part of those exhibits can 
compete with the very best and finest goods which are manufactured in 
Europe; style, quality, finish, and colorings are excellent. While examining 
those beautiful exhibits I candidly say myself it seems a mere prejudice 
among certain classes of people in America that domestic goods cannot be 
produced in the same qualities as foreign goods which are imported into this 
country. I am convinced that to-day the American manufacturer is able to 
make every kind and grade of woolen goods at least just as good as we make 
them in Europe. It is a well-known fact that in regard to weaving, all the 
good, industrious, and improved work that have been made during the last 
twenty-five years came all from America. The American system of Cromp- 
ton and Knowles power-looms have been adopted and found superior to all 
those heretofore used in Europe. 

In fact, nine-tenths, in value, of all the woolen goods 
worn in the United States are to-day American. This 
is shown incontestably by the official reports of imports 
and productions. No merchant can distinguish foreign 
from American goods by mere examination of the quality. 
Absolutely all the salesmen’s pretenses of informing cus- 
tomers whether goods are of foreign or American make 
by mere inspection of quality are without foundation in 
fact. No man can tell whether a cassimere or a cheviot is 
made in Massachusetts or in England unless he knows by 
receiving it from the mill. He could as soon tell where 
the wearer was born by feeling of his skin. 

The only quality of fine woolen goods the Americans 
have not recently manufactured has been broadcloths. 
The manufacture of these was extinguished in 1854 by the 
Walker tariff of 1846. Any American mill could adapt 
itself in a few months to the manufacture of broadcloths if 
assured a continuous supply of orders. The European 
mills run continuously on broadcloths by drawing their 
orders from the entire aristocratic class of four hundred 
millions of people of European origin throughout the 
world. American broadcloth mills could at best get only 
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from one-sixth to one-twelfth of this custom. Meanwhile 
Americans have come to prefer other cloth to broadcloth 
for dress wear. Hence the trade in broadcloth is like the 
trade in knee breeches, church vestments, shoe buckles, 
gold lace, saint’s relics, medizval curios or judicial wigs. 
It belongs abroad, as the mahogany trade belongs to Hon- 
duras, or hemp to Yucatan, or ivory and ostrich feathers to 
Africa, by limitations which do not imply a greater pro- 
gress than our own. 

It is essential to the security of! protectionist legisla- 
tion that the wool and woolens tariff be defended on a 
sound basis. The duty should be laid simply with refer- 
ence to selling price, and should be high enough to secure 
the domestic production of all commodities which the 
nature of our country admits of producing at such an ex- 
penditure of labor time as will consist with the general 
development of the highest social welfare among our 
people. 





Ancient and Modern Labor in Europe. 


The disturbing question of securing employment for 
workmen through some regular and responsible agency 
first presented itself for consideration in the middle ages. 
The shackles of feudal bondage had been removed, and 
upon thousands of freemen in France was laid the re- 
sponsibility of self-support. These men had to seek em- 
ployment by applying for it in person, by standing on 
‘‘hiring places” where those needing workmen could find 
them, or by seeking the good offices of certain monasteries 
and convents. 

In the thirteenth century most workmen were hired 
not by the hour, day, or week, but for several months, for 
the year, or fora term of several years. The artisan was not 
permitted to work at home, but was compelled to toil in a 
general workshop. In 1351, employers were forbidden to 
compete for workmen by offering an advance of wages. 
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Employers wanting men were commanded to hire 
them on the hiring place, and in Paris each trade had its 
exclusive ‘‘ place” in the city. 

Registry offices originated in the middle ages, and 
were at first intended to procure employment for female 
domestics and nurses. They became in a short time very 
lucrative. The modern ‘‘intelligence office” owes its 
origin to these ancient offices of registry for nurses. 

Toward the close of the fifteenth century the equality 
that had previously existed between master and man in 
the trades became very much changed and finally vanished. 
The monarchy united all trades and arts in every town in 
the kingdom into corporations and put a heavy tax on 
them. ‘The masters who became rich became also privi- 
leged persons, and they made it almost impossible for a 
poor workman to earn the means of going into business 
for himself. The workmen in time organized district 
associations opposed to the coalitions of their employers 
and of capital. 

The associations soon began to dictate laws for fixing 
the amount of wages and the hours of work. This caused 
the employers to solicit the protection of the crown, and 
the result was a profusion of royal ordinances, of which 
the most notable was that of Charles IX (1570), confirmed 
by that of Henry III (1575), in which it was decreed that 
workmen were forbidden to turn any of their companions 
from the service of their employers or to assemble in any 
public place on pain of death, and all ecclesiastics were 
forbidden to allow in their cloisters or other parts of their 
habitations any assembly of workmen’s associations. 

The persecution to which they were subjected excited 
the workmen to self-protection, and in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the associations had developed into a vast federation 
of syndicates or guilds, which defended their common 
interests by strikes, threats, and when necessary by armed 
force. Royal edicts and even the anathemas and excom- 
munications of the church were used against these organi- 
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zations in vain, and they continued to flourish. The 
employers also united themselves, and exacted from ail 
workmen who applied to them a certificate from their 
previous employers attesting that they had never injured 
those employers’ interests, and also obliged them to regis- 
ter their names with the secretary of the society. In this 
registration originated the registry offices for all kinds of 
trades, hitherto limited to nurses and domestics. In time 
the government compelled all persons out of employment 
in Paris and the provincial towns to inscribe their names 
on the registries. Finally, however, these offices became 
unpopular and were closed. 

When the revolution broke out in 1789, work was 
almost everywhere at a standstill, and the working classes 
were in extremity. A vast multitude of workmen went 
from the provinces to Paris and increased the number out 
of employment in the capital. The authorities became 
alarmed, and offices of public works were opened in various 
quarters of the city, the National Assembly having voted 
a large sum for that purpose. Upon this becoming known 
a host of beggars and vagabonds flocked in from all sides 
who even went so far as to insist upon receiving a day’s 
pay without giving its equivalent in work. The authori- 
ties at length sent them back to their respective depart- 
ments under escort, and reserved the work for the citizens 
of Paris. 

Soon afterward the departments claimed subsidies 
from the National Assembly, and the crisis became general 
and prolonged. Workshops for the needy were opened at 
the national expense throughout the entire republic, the 
assembly voting the sum of $72,000,000 for the purpose, 
but such abuses resulted that all the workshops except 
those in which women and children were employed were 
abolished. In spite of all this, however, and the events 
of the dark years of the revolution, when France, afflicted 
by internal dissensions, was defending herself against the 
allied powers of Europe, her industry, according to the 
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report of the Paris Chamber of Commerce published in 
1804, rose to a higher level than it had touched under the 
ancient régime. 

After the revolution of 1848 the provisional govern- 
ment, in order to provide work for the thousands of unem- 
ployed workmen, ordered the building of public offices. 
This measure did not accomplish its object; the system of 
national workshops was again developed; 100,000 men 
had to be provided for by the treasury; many of them got 
themselves inscribed in several sections and received the 
pay; others presented themselves only for their salaries 
and worked in the meantime in private workshops; over- 
seers placed on their books fictitious names and pocketed 
the salaries. Taskwork was substituted, but the success was 
not greater, and it was finally decided to abolish the 
national workshops. This measure gave rise to the bloody 
riots of the 23d to the 26th of June, 1848. 

After the coup d ¢tat of 1852 the government of Louis 
Napoleon reopened the question of registry offices, and 
instituted a commission to inquire into the working of the 
whole system, and to see if it were to the advantage of the 
workmen that the offices should be maintained. Thecom- 
mission decided that the registry bureaus might be reopened 
on the condition that the directors be approved of by the 
municipal police, that they present sufficient guarantees of 
morality, and that the offices be submitted to a periodical 
inspection. On the proposition of the commission a decree 
to that effect was issued by Napoleon on March 25, 1852, 
and is still in force. 

Under the third republic labor exchanges have been 
created in different towns, and every year new exchanges 
are being opened. These labor exchanges have for their 
objects: (1) to suppress the assembling of strikers on the 
public streets; (2) to facilitate the placing of workmen; 
(3) to suppress the registry offices; (4) to centralize offer 
and demand; (5) to establish direct relations between 
workmen in general. The registry offices are very unpop- 
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ular and will doubtless be abolished, although so far no 
legislative action has been taken on the subject. 

A bill has been recently passed which sets the limit of 
a day’s work for women at eleven hours. It prohibits the 
employment of children under twelve years of age, or 
under thirteen without certificates of primary instruction ; 
restricts night employment, prohibits underground labor 
for women, and requires the observance of public holidays 
and a weekly day of rest. 

In Germany, clerks in shops and counting-houses are 
generally members of benevolent societies which find situa- 
tions for those belonging to them. The clerks also have 
recourse to the daily press. There are registry offices for 
domestic servants of both sexes, independently of the 
numerous charitable institutions, which interest themselves 
chiefly in obtaining places for female servants in return 
for a very small consideration. As regards workmen, there 
are to be found in every large town small inns supported 
by certain trades, called ‘‘ Heberges,” where a list is kept 
of all the employers in need of men. Frequently the em- 
ployers go to those inns to engage the workmen they want. 
In the port towns the sailors are enrollec by a middleman, 
who is generally an innkeeper and who is called ‘‘ Bass.” 
The registry offices are for servants alone, but masters and 
servants appear to have more confidence in the charitable 
institutions and address themselves to them in preference. 

In Austria work or situations are obtained by one of 
the three following methods: (1) by registry offices for 
the special trades; (2) by workingmen’s syndicates (Gewerbe- 
genossenschaften); (3) by societies or corporations. The 
registry offices are mainly for servants, whereas the work- 
men have recourse to the two special agencies above men- 
tioned. Certain charitable institutions also assist in ob- 
taining work for the unemployed. 

In Belgium the intelligence office business is not con- 
trolled by the government, but each office pays a tax in 
proportion to the amount of business it transacts. These 
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offices are intended for servants alone. For workmen 
there are labor exchanges which appear to have the confi- 
dence of employers. In Brussels, during 1891, there were 
5,361 applications made by workmen, and of this number 
4,091 found employment. 





Columbia’s Work in Economic History. 


The faculty of political science of Columbia College, 
aided by the fellows, tutors, and graduates of that institu- 
tion, are enlisted in independent lines of economic research 
which are resulting in a group of original publications, all 
characterized by the scientific and historical spirit, and 
evincing no ordinary acumen and accomplishment. Until 
recently but little had been done by the supposed masters 
of American economic research so effective as this work 
now emanating from recently graduated pupils of this 
school. 

Dr. Hourwich* presents us with a study of the eco- 
nomics of a district in Russia comprising as many villages 
(650) as may furnish material for generalizing. His 
work requires closer study to follow than Dixon’s or Wal- 
lace’s more popular presentations of the mir, the arte/, and 
of that system of social help of neighbor by neighbors 
which bears so many resemblances to the ‘‘bees” for har- 
vesting, ‘‘raising,” plowing, spinning, weaving, clothing- 
making, stock-killing, apple-paring and fence building 
among the early Yankees. He shows that Russian lands 
have been ‘‘earned” in the past by the nobles, largely by 
political services, and that there is, therefore, a peculiar 
tendency in land titles to date back to a period when 
official salaries took the form in part of land grants. 

At the recent achievement of emancipation the share 
of lands given to the freed serfs was so small that in the 


1 The Economics of the Russian Village, by Isaac A. Hourwich, Ph.D., Seligman 
Fellow in Political Science, Columbia College. 1892. pp. 182. 
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absence of capital, stock, or implements to work them 
their owners can but poorly compete with the nobles, 
gentry, and large land-owners. 

Though every Russian still owns his rood of land 
inalienably, therefore, he would gladly rely wholly on 
free wages, and be relieved of his taxes by running away 
from his land and its burdens if he could. Exactly what 
the tether is which binds him to his land, irrespective of 
its capacity to assist him in getting his living, is not clear, 
nor is it clear whether Dr. Hourwich means, by the ‘‘de- 
ficit’’ which he registers against certain farmers, an actual 
failure of their incomes from all sources, including wages, 
to support them, or only a failure of their farms, which is 
made up by their wages. Communism in land ownership, 
however, evidently fails to prevent the formation in Russia 
of a proletariat class dependent more and more each year 
on wages. 

Dr. Dunscomb’s work on bankruptcy* investigates the 
various forms of statutory provision for bankruptcy in 
Europe and in the United States, and a very brief men- 
tion of our State insolvent laws. 

Two great evils have heretofore attended bankrupt 
laws generally. We might suggest to the learned faculty 
of Columbia that a thorough presentation of these evils 
would throw a strong side light on the utility of bank- 
ruptcy in its moral and economic aspects. ‘These are, 
first, the fact that so small a proportion of the assets of 
bankrupts ever reaches their creditors, and secondly, the 
fact that in so many cases bankrupts successfully retain 
their property notwithstanding all the means of inquisition 
provided on behalf of their creditors. 

Fraudulent voluntary bankruptcies, from which the 
bankrupts emerge rich, and before conducting any new 
business in which to accumulate wealth become large 
owners of real estate, are numerous in the great cities, and 


1 Bankruptcy, a Study in Comparative Legislation, by S. Whitney Dunscomb, Jr., 
Ph.D., Seligman Fellow, etc., Columbia College, New York. 1893. 167 pp. 
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are discreditable to the system itself. So also are the 
honest involuntary bankruptcies, where the debtor is 
believed to be worth a large percentage on his debts, but 
where the creditors get nothing. Professional assignees 
are usually some favorite of the court, into whose custody 
are dumped hundreds of bankrupt estates. Into these the 
assignee burrows, like a mouse into a cheese, just far 
enough to make his own business as an assignee or receiver 
pay, and no further. 

The Columbia College faculty could still get out a 
brochure on the economic and moral aspects of bankruptcy. 
Such a book might begin with a presentation of the system 
in vogue under the Roman writ of execution called, if we 
remember rightly, omnium bonarum cessio. This was a 
surrender and sale of the debtor’s whole estate for the 
immediate benefit of all his creditors. They were sum- 
moned by the officer holding the execution against all his 
goods, to compete with each other for the purchase of his 
whole estate, each creditor bidding the percentage upon 
all debts of the debtor which he would pay to get the 
debtor’s whole estate. Whatever percentage was thus bid 
and paid the creditors got on the spot; the debtor got his 
discharge if the surrender was complete, and the creditor 
who knew most about the value of the debtor’s estate gen- 
erally got that. There was no delay, no robbery, no field 
for fraud, and no inquisition or getting rich by perjury. 

Mr. Dunscomb’s work is confined to the legal aspects 
of bankruptcy and insolvency in Europe and here, and 
evinces close research within its scope. It does not, how- 
ever, discuss the mooted points which underlie the expedi- 
ency of bankruptcy, nor what acts should or should not be 
deemed fraudulent as to creditors. 

Under many State insolvent laws a failing debtor may 
use up his property as far as it will go in paying honest 
debts, or may secure them by mortgage or prefer them in 
his assignment, and it is not fraud. 

But under the last national bankrupt law, and under 
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some State insolvent laws, these acts are fraud if com- 
mitted within a certain limit of time before bankruptcy. 

This makes a different standard of right and wrong 
applicable under Federal and State law, which ought not 
to be. 

Dr. Cortlandt F. Bishop’s History of ‘‘ Elections in the 
American Colonies” dissects with great diligence the stat- 
utes of the colonial period, for evidence of the mode in 
which elections were then conducted. To make the work 
dramatic and lifelike, actual elections should have been 
portrayed as historical facts, with the legal and statutory 
data here collected as footnotes and authorities. The 
dissection of statutes is like all dissection, a subdivision 
of the dead, not a resurrection of historic life. Very little 
additional labor would have made this work a vivid history 
of the actual evolution of colonial elections as events. 
This would have been as exact and instructive, and much 
more dramatic and truly historical, than a toilsome abstract 
of the statutes under which they were held. The differ- 
ence would be like that between a history of architecture 
and a history of the scaffolding which the architects used, 
or like that between a history of art such as Hegel, Ruskin, 
or Jarves might write and a history of pigments. Style can- 
not exist without fervor, and fervor cannot exist without con- 
victions. Mere learning, however profound, will not glow. 
It lacks the divine fire. 

Dr. Ripley’s work on the financial history of Virginia 
is careful, painstaking, and well done throughout. Per- 
haps if the Columbia College series is at fault in any liter- 
ary quality it is in the sacrifice of literary style, of the 
higher kind, to matter-of-fact statement. Their writers 
are systematic and apparently accurate. 

Their work is a long advance on the superficial dog- 
matism of Sumner and the ill-digested empyricism of 
Perry. It is calm, fair, neat, concise, and clear. But itis 


1The Financial History of Virginia, 1609-1776, by William Z. Ripley, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity Fellow in Economics, Columbia College, New York. 1893. 
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not yet their best. It does not reach the standard of style 
required to sustain the interest of the reader through com- 
positions so justly pretentious and so recondite as these. 
The dignity which attaches to their originality in research 
should be the warp into which a woof of bolder and warmer 
generalization should be woven. They should attract, hold, 
and convince of general truths, or they are frames without 
pictures. The authors of these works are capable of giv- 
ing them a larger sweep and dignity of movement without 
lessening their minuteness or accuracy. In mere capacity 
of transportation a canal far surpasses the Rhine, but it 
does not so charm the traveler. 

The rhetorical style of the historian and philosopher 
is the product of his broad view and profound generaliza- 
tion. The swing, stride, and compass of Macaulay, Alison, 
or Prescott would find ample materials in every page of 
Doctor Ripley’s, Doctor Bishop’s or Doctor Dunscomb’s 
work. This rhetorical and philosophic dress, which it be- 
fits history, philosophy, and even science in their highest 
productions to appear in, must be demanded or it will not 
be worn. In such works sentences which inclose philoso- 
phies must charm by their rhythmic cadence. Sonorous 
periods must instruct by their antithetic contrasts. Then 
each phrase would be a portrait. Every line would shine 
with its own light like one from Emerson or even from 
Gibbon. 

Mr. Beer’s' history of England’s commercial policy 
toward her American colonies has a livelier and more en- 
tertaining movement. A part of its facts had appeared, by 
piecemeal, in protectionist writings, which sought to 
strengthen their argument by showing that the free-trade 
policy is that which the United States would be compelled 
to pursue if they were still colonies of Great Britain. 
Everywhere Englishmen’s profits take on the name free 
trade. If this were our best hold, separation from the 


1The Commercial Policy of England toward the American Colonies, by George 
Louis Beer, A. M., Columbia College, New York. 1893. 167 pp. 
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mother country would be, as Goldwin Smith declares, a 
mistake in the providential government of the world. 

Mr. Beer is patiently historical and instructive. He 
needs only to trace a sequence between the various acts 
which he describes, of English legislation concerning 
America, and their direct resulting effects upon American 
industries, to attain the proper dignity of economic writ- 
ing. To bean economist, one’s facts must exhibit economic 
law as their just clue and explanation. ‘Too many of the 
recent graduates of colleges generally are schooled in the 
doctrine that to be convinced of any general truth betrays 
a lack of scholarly reserve and must be avoided. Like the 
poor diamond cutters of Paris, the scholar is to cut bril- 
liants but not to wear them. Thus on page 135 Mr. Beer 
says: 

The policy of restricting manufactures in the colonies was in general 
most successful. On the whole the three acts aimed against woolen, hat and 
iron industries were generally obeyed. The success of this policy is easily 


explained, for extensive manufactures in such young countries as the colo- 
nies can only be due toa fis aller. 


Can an economic blunder be a success? And could not 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay manufacture? That 
colony was thirty years older in 1756 than the United 
States are to-day. The age of political institutions denotes 
absolutely nothing as to the relative fitness of the people 
of two countries to compete in spinning. 

In 1756 there was in Great Britain no steam power, no 
railway, no great factory, no cotton to speak of. Turkey, 
India, and China manufactured for England, France, and 
Germany. Steel came from Damascus, cotton cloths from 
Nanking and. Calicut, bombazine from Bombay, carpets 
from Persia and from all Asia. In Great Britain and in 
the colonies spinning and weaving were the affair of 
women. They had hardly changed since the early periods 
of Greece and Rome when it was the pride of the matron 
to be found with her maids spinning. There was in the 
colonial period no competition of great capitals to contend 
with. The flying shuttle wasnew. Automatic weaving came 
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thirty years later. ‘‘Mules” and jennies did not exist. 
England had not improved upon India. American women 
could spin and weave as good cloth as the English women. 

The fiddling of Nero while Rome burned was not a suc- 
cess, with whatever nerve and grace he may have played. 
Calamity is not success. Government succeeds only as it 
promotes the true welfare of those whom its policies affect. 
The colorless mode of treating national interests wins at a 
loss. Its studied indifference to vital principles is an 
emasculation of patriotism. Educating a man to forget his 
country is not a good service. No such devisceration of 
one’s vital moral force is the proper product of travel, 
culture, or breadth of view. 

Columbia is doing a good and valuable work in these 
researches. It is concentrating upon itself the enthusias- 
tic spirit of modern science and investigation, applied ina 
direction the most useful, and where hitherto there has 
been most need of fairness. In this line lies the promise 


of aschool of investigators competent to influence practical 
questions of economic policy in a manner which shall at 
least not bring depression and disaster in its path. To 
win this high meed its truths must set on fire. 





Editorial Crucible. 


[Correspondence on all economic and political topics is in- 
vited, but communications, either for private use or for pub- 
lication, must bear the writer’s full name and address, and 
requisite postage must be inclosed for return of manuscripts or 
answers to communications. The editor is responsible only for 
opinions expressed in unsigned articles, and reserves the right 
to criticise freely views presented in signed articles, whether 
invited or not. Typewritten manuscripts preferred. } 








ON SUNDAY MORNING, December 10, a number of the 
leading clergymen of New York City discussed the tene- 
ment-house problem. Although the landlords are largely 
in the congregations of these churches, and it is well to 
prepare them to act intelligently in this matter, yet it is 
not at all likely that they will do much until there is a 


large demand upon the part of the occupants of the tene- 
ments for improved quarters. Unless the education is 
begun at the demand end, the character of the supply will 
not greatly change. 





THAT TINKERING with the tariff is a national calamity 
is at last beginning to be recognized in quarters where, 
six months ago, the tinkering was most loudly demanded. 
Even the Providence Journal, a leading New England tariff 
reform paper, has come to the conclusion that the Wilson 
bill should be abandoned and the tariff remain undis- 
turbed. The reason it gives is that the disturbance of 
the tariff is destroying business, and the passage of the 
Wilson bill will not settle the subject in any permanent 
way. The /ournal is unquestionably right, and we hasten 
to congratulate it upon its change of front. 





A WRITER IN THE Banking Law Journal shows the 
necessity of expert accountants in the conduct of modern 
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industries, in order that the exact cost of production may 
be determined. He regards it as a most important item 
of knowledge, without which the manager may sell goods 
at a loss, supposing he is prospering, to realize only too 
late that failure has come. This illustrates the difference 
between the practical conductors of business enterprise 
and the theorizing economists. The latter have almost 
entirely ignored the influence of cost of production upon 
prices. Practical men know better, and economists ought to. 





THE MINERS OF OHIO have been receiving four and a 
half cents per ton more than their fellow laborers in Penn- 
sylvania. On this account their employers have been at 
a disadvantage, and were undersold in those markets usually 
regarded as their own. To such an extent was this done 
that, in self-defense, the operators asked their men to 
accept a reduction. The miners were not willing to lower 
their standard of living, so they endeavored to influence 
the Pennsylvania miners to ask for an advance. ‘This was 
a striking departure, but altogether the best solution of 
the difficulty. It is always better for society to lift up the 
lower than to degrade the higher. 





THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR has always been more of a 
socialistic than an industrial organization. All that is 
necessary to make the Knights a flame-bearing mob is to 
have a rattle-headed demagogue for a leader, and, if we 
may judge from the recent manifesto issued to the order, 
they have secured just that type of leader in their new 
Master Workman. These are just the kind of times that 
such dangerous characters are most apt to come to the 
front, and these are just the times when such should be 
most rigidly suppressed, and level-headed leadership se- 
lected. During the next year a few fools may inflict more 
injury upon the labor movement than can be repaired by 
many years of sacrifice and hard work. 
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A revenue tariff, to be truly American, should tax everything pro- 
duced in foreign countries and brought to tiis country for sale. Such a tariff, 
while it brings revenue, will aftord protection equal to the per cent of the tax. 
If the tax is 25 per cent on the value of the goods, it is a 25 per cent protec- 
tion to the American manufacturer of the same goods.—C/eveland Plain Dealer. 


Oh, no! Mr. Plain Dealer, that is all wrong. A duty 
of 25 per cent on imports is not necessarily protection at 
all. This is one of the common fallacies regarding pro- 
tection. A duty protects only when it is high enough to 
secure a practical competitive opportunity for home pro- 
ducers, which must be sufficient to guarantee that the 
American price of the foreign product shall be equal to the 
American cost of production. This may be accomplished 
by a 10 per cent duty or it may require a 100 per cent, but 
any duty short of that is purely a revenue duty and gives 
no protection at all. 





Mr. CLEVELAND’S reputation for high-minded and far- 
seeing statesmanship appears to be rapidly declining. In 
forcing the monometalist position on the silver matter, he 
has incurred the protracted enmity of many of the western 
and not a few of the southern people. In selling em- 
bassies and truckling to the spoilsmen he is losing the con- 
fidence of the mugwumps. In committing his party to 
free trade and creating an industrial panic, he has strained 
the confidence of the American people; and by his Hawaiian 
blunder has called out the united condemnation of both 
Democrats and Republicans everywhere. Through much 
lauding for virtues not possessed he evidently imagines 
himself great, and assumes that whatever he does is sure 
to succeed. But mere ‘‘destiny” statesmanship is sure 
ultimately to fail; luck cannot always serve for brains. 





IN ITS ISSUE of December 26th the New York 
Journal of Commerce has a labored editorial trying to show 
that business is really improving. We sincerely wish that 
we could find in its news columns the evidence that this is 
true. If business can be improved by talking hopefully 
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about it, it is surely the duty of the Journal of Commerce to 
go into the business of booming, for few newspapers have 
contributed more to the present industrial disturbance. 
The fact that it is a leading commercial paper, and pre- 
sumably non-political, though always supporting the 
Democratic party, gives it a much greater influence in 
industrial affairs than it could otherwise have. And its 
baneful influence is not reduced by the sincerity of its free- 
trade convictions. Error is no less harmful because its 
advocates are honest. The Inquisitionists were honest. 





SENATOR SHERMAN, in advocating the repeal of the 
Sherman Law, said: ‘‘ Break down the barrier now main- 
tained by the Senate of the United States; check the viper 
called obstruction to the will of the majority; give the 
Senate free power and play, and in ten days from this time 
the skies will brighten, business will resume its ordinary 
course, and the clouds that lower upon our houses will be 
in the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” The viper was 
checked, the Senate had free play, but the skies did not 
brighten. ‘‘Ten days” have passed; business does not 
resume its ordinary course, and neither the Wilson bill, 
the free-trade majority in Congress nor the financial 
depression has yet had that moist funeral promised by the 
Ohio senator. Senator Sherman is a respectable senator, 
and, perhaps, a good politician, but he is evidently a poor 
prophet. 





Now THAT THE jingoistic Hawaiian policy of the Har- 
rison administration and the un-American monarchical 
scheme of the Cleveland administration have both failed, 
both Hawaii and the United States will be better off than 
if either had prevailed: The efforts on the one hand to 
kidnap Hawaii into the United States, and on the other 
to force upon it a barbarian monarchy, have resulted in 
leaving the government in the hands of the most civilized 
portion of the population. And as Cleveland will prevent 
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Congress from annexing Hawaii, and Congress will pre- 
vent Cleveland from re-establishing the queen, it is proba- 
ble that the Provisional Government will be permitted to 
establish itself as the permanent authority in Honolulu, 
which will be a great step toward replacing barbarism 
by civilization, laying the foundation of real progress, 
and developing representative institutions in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 





NOTHING MORE clearly indicates the complete subor- 
dination of public welfare to party ends than the tone of 
speeches of certain party leaders and organs in discussing 
the Wilson bill. The claim that the Wilson bill will be 
beneficial to the business of the country having been 
silenced by closed factories, bankruptcies and starving 
laborers, the argument used is that the Democrats are 
pledged to it; just as if the victory of a few economic 
fanatics in the Chicago convention were more important 
than the prosperity of the nation. Whatif the Chicagocon- 
vention did favor free trade, and that opinion was indorsed 
by the whole Democratic party and finally by a majority in 
the country? If it is seen to be ruinous, and the people recog- 
nize the fact and take the first opportunity to express their 
regret at favoring such a policy, no party pledge or per- 
sonal leadership or presidential obstinacy should be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of its immediate abandonment. 
The nation is more important than party. 





THE CRASH which began in the panic last summer 
with breaking the banks, and has since steadily continued 
closing factories, mines, and furnaces, has at last reached 
the railroads. Those strongholds of capital, which have 
been the object of general attack ‘because of their success, 
are rapidly succumbing to the business-destroying forces 
now at work. According to the latest advices, 31,878 
miles of railroad, with a capital of nearly four thousand 
millions, are now in the hands of receivers. In other 
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words, our new industrial policy has forced into bank- 
ruptcy railroads representing over one-third more miles 
than the entire railroad system of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. We have only to continue this a little longer in 
order to produce the worst consequences of a veritable 
famine. And yet Mr. Cleveland and his lieutenants, in 
and out of Congress, cry formore. Is it possible that these 
people are unaware of the consequences of their conduct, 
or is it only a demonstration of their readiness to disrupt 
the nation if necessary to gratify their ambition? 





WE HAVE recently received a number of documents 
from M. Charles Robert, relating to the history and present 
condition of two profit-sharing schemes in France. The 
continued success of the oldest of these experiments in 
what Jevons has called a perpendicular industrial division, 
Maison Leclaire, now Redouly & Cie, Paris, and the 
equally noteworthy establishment by M. Godin at Guise 


for the association of capital and labor, have induced many 
imitators in this country and Europe, and have led social 
reformers not a few to conclude that in very truth the wage 
system of industry has lived its life, done its work, and, 
like slavery and serfdom, is now in its turn to be super- 
seded by another and higher industrial organization in the 
form of socialism. Generalizations from such limited data 
are very delusive. If such people would consider the 
failures as well as the few successes, which in every instance 
depends upon the personal force of the individual inaugu- 
rating it, they would see a different picture. And if they 
study the economic development of society through the 
media of facts instead of ideals, they would learn that the 
uplifting of society they so much desire lies in the further 
development and perfection of the wages system and not in 
its abolition. ' 





OUR PRESENT experience is demonstrating the 
economic necessity of taking the tariff question out of 
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politics. Nothing short of that can give us any permanent 
settlement of the tariff question. If the present admin- 
istration and the leaders of the opposition party were 
really as anxious for such a settlement as they profess, it 
would not be very difficult to accomplish. It could easily 
be done by recognizing the principle that, regardless of 
revenue, sufficient protection should be maintained to 
cover the difference in the labor-cost here and abroad, and 
this, as we have often pointed out, is finally measured by the 
difference between the price of competing products in this 
and other countries where they are made. If this simple 
principle were recognized by both parties, a law could be 
passed, either appointing a commission for the purpose, or 
giving the Secretary of the Treasury the power to adjust 
the duty on competing products, quarterly orsemi-annually, 
to the difference in the labor cost, as thus indicated. Then 
election campaigns would not paralyze business, because 
adequate protection could be relied upon, regardless of the 


political complexion of the administration. Defeat the 
Wilson bill and take the tariff out of politics should be 
the war-cry from one end of the land to the other. 





THE IDEA that the present hard times should be called 
‘*Cleveland times” appears to disturb Zhe Boston Herald. 
When the Hera/d and its comrades in strife pursued Mr. 
Blaine with slanderous calumny, quite another view of 
warfare upon public men wasentertained. Inthe ultimate 
sense, it may be true that Mr. Cleveland is not responsible 
for the present hard times. That isto say, he did not orig- 
inate the advocacy of the policy which has brought the 
hard times about; this was really the work of Zhe Boston 
Herald and half a dozen other free-trade journals in Massa- 
chusetts and New York. It was as their creature and 
mouthpiece that Mr. Cleveland forced this issue upon his 
party, and through it upon the nation. Practically Mr. 
Cleveland is responsible. His party has been reluctantly 
whipped into acceptance of his anti-protection proposition. 
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Of course, it may properly be said that the people are 
responsible for being fooled into electing him, but here 
again Zhe Boston Herald and its comrades in free trade 
journalism did most of the fooling and are really respon- 
sible. That the accession of Mr. Cleveland and his majority 
to power is the direct cause of the present hard times is 
literally and indisputably true, so that the phrase, ‘‘ Cleve- 
land times,” is correct, because Mr. Cleveland is responsible 
for the present condition, and the New York Evening Posts 
and the Boston Heralds are responsible for Mr. Cleveland. 





GOVERNOR RUSSELL, of Massachusetts, in trying to 
state what the country is suffering from, says: ‘‘ Let us 
see what the situation is. We find the country suffering 
from a diminished revenue, increased expenditures, re- 
duced gold reserve and a flood of useless silver.”” Imagine 
Governor Russell going into the gloomy home of a Boston 
family whose head, until the tariff reform won its victory, 
was earning $20 per week, but has been several months 
out of employment, and saying: ‘‘ John, I see you are suf- 
. fering because the government of the United States has a 
diminished revenue.”” John looks across his empty table 
and remarks: ‘‘ How would an increase of government 
revenues help me? It is my own revenues that need 
increasing. For years you have been telling me that we 
laborers were poor because the government took too much 
in taxes, and now you say that we are starving because the 
government gets too little.’ Governor Russell: ‘‘ And 
John, you are suffering from increased expenditures.” 
John: ‘‘ Not at all, Governor; my suffering is because our 
expenditures are diminished.” Governor Russell: ‘‘ And 
John, you are suffering because the government reserve 
of unused gold is reduced to barely ninety million.” John: 
‘* My wife thinks it is because our gold reserve is destroyed 
altogether.” Governor Russell: ‘‘And John, you are 
suffering from a flood of unused silver.” John: ‘‘Gov- 
ernor, were you ever in a lunatic asylum?” 





The Editor’s Drawer. 


This department is devoted to answering questions of fact or 
theory. Although we do not regard ourselves equipped to 
answer all questions that may be asked, we shall willingly give 
whatever information we possess, provided the inquiries are 
made in good faith; to guarantee this, we ask that all 
communications be accompanied by the full name and address 
of the writer. Correspondents complying with this condition 
may be assured that their communications will receive atten- 
tion, and if they are not answered in the next issue, they 
may assume that it is either through want of space, or that 
time is needed to get accurate information. Anonymous com- 
munications will receive only waste-basket attention. 








Under the advice of economic instructors, a student of 
the Wisconsin University asks a number of questions about the 
government ownership of telegraphs. 

1. What would it cost to purchase all the telegraph sys- 
tems in the United States? 

Ans. It would probably cost from 125 to 135 millions of 
dollars. The assets of the Western Union alone, including 
stocks and bonds of many smaller companies, amount to $123,- 
899,173. 

2. What is the average cost of construction per mile? 

Ans. Cost of construction is not merely the cost of putting 
up the poles and hanging the wires; it includes all the costs 
of the equipment—renewing lines, obtaining patents, and 
developing new devices, etc. As it stands, the Western Union 
has cost about $525 per mile. 

3. About how many additional employees do you think 
would be added to the civil service if the government were to 
operate the telegraphs? 

Ans. We have no exact data for the number of employees 
now engaged on all the lines. At present the Western Union 
has 21,078 officers, and the other companies probably have 
nearly 4,000 more, employing in all about 30,000 persons. 

4. What percentage of the cost of telegraphy is labor? 

Ans, If the writer means the cost of the plant, we say 100 
percent. If he means cost of operating the system, after pay- 
ing for the plant, we have again to say complete data are want- 
ing, but from our own investigation we should say about 80 
per cent. 
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5. What is the difference in wages paid to operators in the 
United States and England, France and Germany? 

Ans. We know of no statistics for operators’ wages on 
the Continent. Thedifference between telegraphers’ wages here 
and in England is fully 40 per cent, but it is very dangerous to 
talk about average wages, since they vary for the same employ- 
ment in almost every locality. Like all other prices, wages 
tend to uniformity only in the same market, and each locality 
is a market for labor in most industries. The wages of oper- 
ators, like those of all other laborers, are governed by the stand- 
ard of living in the locality in which they live. According to 
the report of the labor bureau the wages of operators in the 
city of New York are from $75 to $100 per month, in Syracuse 
$35, in Utica $55, in Buffaio $30 to women and as high as $75 
to expert men. The wages of the telegraphers in the London 
stock exchange, probably the highest point in England, are from 
£84 to £92 per year, or from $35 to $38 per month. 

6. Is there any deficit in France, England or Germany, after 
all expenses, including interest, are paid? 

Ans. We have no reliable data for the Continent, but in 
England there is a deficit. In 1870 the English government 
bought the telegraph system. Prior to that date, it had been 
profitably worked by private capital. The first year under gov- 
ernment control it barely made expenses. In 1872 it had a 
deficit of $771,036.82, and has had a deficit every year since. 

7. Do you consider the service in this country superior 
to that in Europe? If so, in what respect? 

Ans. It is vastly superior to the service on the Continent. 
It is quite as good as that in England, with the advantage in 
this country that the company is liable for damages for unnec- 
essary delay, while under government management in Europe 
the injured customer has no redress. 

8. Taken as a whole, distances considered, are messages 
as cheap here as in England? 

Ans. Yes, very much cheaper. The average price for 
messages in England is a fraction over thirty cents; in this 
country it is thirty-one cents, and press dispatches are much 
cheaper here. But in this country twice as much distance has 
to be covered between terminal stations, involving three times 
as many miles of lines, three and a half times as many miles of 
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wire and cable, two and a half times as many offices, with 
wages nearly double. Despite these disadvantages, the business 
has been profitable in this country under private enterprise, 
while in England it has lost money every year under govern- 
ment control. 

9. If you do not favor government ownership of tele- 
graphs, what plan would you suggest to remedy existing evils? 

Ans. We do not know what the evils referred to are. 
Since 1868, two years after the consolidation of the numerous 
telegraph companies into the Western Union, the average cost 
of messages to the community has been reduced from one dollar 
to thirty-one cents per message, a reduction of seventy-three and 
one-half cents per message or over seventy per cent. We do 
not know whether this is one of the evils complained of. 

10. Is there any personal discrimination shown at present 
by existing companies? 

Ans. If the writer means discrimination against some 
individuals in favor of others, we do not know of any. Press dis- 
patches are sent cheaper than individual dispatches, on the 
principle that large quantities are always supplied cheaper than 
small quantities. 

11. Under government ownership of the telegraph, would 
there not be a tendency of the party in power to use the tele- 
graph for political purposes? 

Ans. Certainly there would be; just as there is to use the 
navy yards and post offices now. 

Another student in the same university asks: 

12. Do you think the United States has aconstitutional right 
to assume the control of the telegraph system ? 

Ans. Yes. Telegraphy between individuals in different 
states is as clearly interstate commerce as is the transportation 
of goods, hence whatever power Congress possesses over rail- 
ways extends equally to the telegraph. 

13. What objection, if any, is there to comparing telegraph 
rates in this country with rates in Europe? 

Ans. None, except behind the comparison lies an assump- 
tion that rates here ought necessarily to be lower than in 
Europe, although with the higher rate of wages in America 
telegraphy might cost a little more in this country and still be 
cheaper than in Europe, cheaper in the sense that a day’s 
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wages would obtain more, which is the only test of cheapness. 

14. What would be a conservative estimate of the value of 
the Western Union lines? 

Ans. From ninety to one hundred million dollars. See 
answer to question 1. 

15. Is the telegraph service in England as efficient as in 
this country? 

Ans. If by efficiency is meant, as economically conducted, 
no. Because in England the charge for the service to the com- 
munity is about the same as here, with wages forty per cent. 
lower, and less than half the amount of lines and cable is re- 
quired there to do the same business; still they have a loss on 
every message, which has to be made up from public taxes, 
while we have a profit. 

16. Is not the fact that the Western Union pays large divi- 
dends on watered stock a strong argument in favor of govern- 
ment ownership? 

Ans. Our correspondent falls into a very common error in 
assuming that the Western Union pays large dividends on 
watered stock. At one time the Western Union had some 
watered stock, but the water was squeezed out of it long ago by 
increasing investments without increasing the stock. But if it 
did pay dividends on watered stock, that would be no argument 
whatever for government ownership. Dividends on watered 
stock only prove that the earning power of an investment has 
outrun the average earnings of capital; that shows great 
efficiency of administration, and may warrant a reduction in 
rates, or the establishment of competitive companies, but it fur- 
nishes no justification whatever for suppressing the enterprise 
by government ownership, unless poor, losing administration, as 
in England, is to be substituted for efficient, profitable adminis- 
tration, as in this country. 

17. Would national ownership necessarily involve corrup- 
tion in politics, or would it not rather tend to purify politics? 

Ans. It might not necessarily corrupt politics, but there is 
every reason to believe that its tendency would be in that direc- 
tion, since the larger the number of appointments, the greater 
the bureaucratic influence. One might as well expect to increase 
honesty by making deception profitable, as expect to purify 
politics by increasing the number of political appointments. 





Economics in the Magazines. 


Under this head we only call attention to the articles, in 
the current magazines, on social and economic questions, giv- 
ing the point of view or method of treatment and other items 
that will serve as a guide for readers and students. Articles 
receiving other notice will be marked with number of page, 
in parentheses, indicating where such review will be found. 


Tue NortH American Review: (1) Political Causes of the 
Business Depression, by Governor Russell of Massachusetts. 
He places the responsibility upon the policies of the Re- 
publican party during the latter years of its control of national 
affairs. (p.49) (2) The Mission of the Populist Party, by 
Senator Peffer. He says, ‘‘ the Populist party is an organ- 
ized demand that the functions of government shall be 
exercised only for the mutual benefit of all the people,” as 
if every party in the country would not make exactly the 
same claim. The article is a very able presentation of the 
spirit that differentiates his party from all others in carry- 
ing out this purpose. He discusses the various issues 
which itis pressing, all in the interests of a greater number 
of the people than the policies of the other parties. 
There is also a symposium on the Hawaiian situation. 
Eugene Tyler Chamberlin regards the action of Minister 
Stevens as an invasion of Hawaii, and contrary to the 
spirit and policy of our government. Ex-Minister Stevens 
contributes a plea for the annexation of Hawaii. Hon. 
W. M. Springer considers our present duty to be a redress 
of the wrong committed by Minister Stevens. He is not 
in favor of annexation, but that the people of the islands 
shall be permitted to govern themselves freely and inde- 
pendently, our only duty being to protect them from out- 
side influences inimical to their development. (4) Edward 
Marshall contributes some notes and comments on ‘‘ New 
York Tenements.” 


THe QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF Economics: (October) (1) The 
Duties on Wools and Woolens, by Prof. F. W. Taussig. 
He considers the development of these industries under a 
protective tariff, and the probable effect of the proposed 
revision. He does not think the protective tariff any 
advantage, therefore it is not clear that free wool will 
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work any catastrophe. (2) The Place of Abstinence 
in the Theory of Interest, by T. N. Carver, of Johns Hop- 
kins University. The writer seeks to show that the pro- 
ductivity and the sacrifice theories of interest are to be 
harmonized. (3) Value of Money, by F. A. Walker, a 
paper read before the American Economic Association at 
Chicago, in September, 1893. His opinion is that the 
value of money is determined by the relation of the supply 
to the demand. (4) The Prussian Business Tax, by Joseph 
A. Hill, is an interesting description and discussion of this 
form of taxation. 

BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL AssOcIATION OF Woot MANUFACT- 
uRERS: ‘‘A Fighting Chance” for the American Wool 
Manufacturers, by Secretary North, is a consideration of 
and a reply to some of Professor Taussig’s conclusions in 
the Quarterly Fournal of Economics, showing that the pro- 
tective tariff has been a decided advantage, and that the 
proposed revision will be disastrous. The testimony given 
before the Ways and Means Committee on the subject of 
the tariff on wools and woolens is given in full. 

Tue Economic JournaL: (Quarterly) (1) Ethics and Eco- 
nomics, address of Right Hon. G. J. Goshen, M.P., before 
the third annual meeting of the British Economic Associa- 
tion. He laments the only too evident hostility between 
ethics and the economics of the schools, and urges efforts 
toward reconciliation. (2) The Agricultural Problem, by 
W. E. Bear, is simply introductory to the subject. (3) 
Labor Federation, by Clem. Edwards, is part II of a 
series. It is historical, giving particulars concerning 
organization from 1830 to the present time. Other arti- 
cles, the book reviews, and notes make the number very 
interesting reading. 

ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACaApemy: (Bi-monthly) (1) Interest 
and Profits, by Arthur T. Hadley. The writer regards 
interest as the stated price paid for the control of industry, 
or commuted rent. Profits are of the same nature, only 
not fixed in advance, but due to skill in management, 
whereby there is an excess remaining after payment of 
costs. (2) The Austrian Theory of Value, by S. M. Mac- 
vane, continues the discussion with Prof. von Weiser, in 
which are clearly shown some defects of the Austrian defi- 
nitions, The personal notes are full of interest, while the 
book reviews are valuable. 


Tue Forum: (1) Necessity for Immediate Tariff Reduction, 
by A. Augustus Healy. He wants a low tariff in order to 
enlarge our export trade. (2) A Plan for an Automatic 
Business-like Tariff, by William J. Coombs, M.C. The 
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writer favors a tariff for revenue only, levied upon par- 
tially manufactured materials, articles of luxury, and a 
little upon manufactured articles so as to afford incidental 
protection. (3) Need, not of More Money, but of Better 
Exchange, by T. G. Shearman, advocates ‘‘the establish- 
ment of sound, safe banks of deposit,” conveniently lo- 
cated to assist farmers in the transaction of their business. 
(4) Uses of Rich Men in a Republic, by Frederick Harri- 
son. This paper is for rich men to read. It is intended 
to inspire more deeds like those of Cooper, Childs, and 
other benefactors of our race. 

PouiticaAL ScrENCE QUARTERLY: (1) The Concentration of 
Wealth, by George K. Holmes, contains some interesting 
deductions from census reports. (2) The Economic State, 
by Professor Lindley M. Keasley, gives reasons for includ- 
ing the state among the factors of production. (3) Villian- 
agein England, by J.S. Leadham. A review of Mr. Vino- 
gradoff’s book upon the subject. (4) Professor A. Ross, 
also, has an extended review of the Duke of Argyle’s 
latest work, ‘‘The Unseen Foundation of Society.” 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Po.itTics: The South for a Pro- 
tective Tariff in 1896, by Guy C. Sibley, of the Mobile bar, 
who believes that the experiences of the past year, coupled 
with the industrial changes which have occurred in the 
South since the close of the war, will tend to make a large 
vote for protection in southern states at the next national 
election. (2) Industrial Depressions, Their Cause and 
Cure, by Frederick H. Cooke, who is of the opinion that 
the present industrial depression really commenced twenty 
years ago, and has continued, though temporarily lost 
sight of. The cause is ‘‘under-consumption.” The cure 
is the development of a body of consumers by increasing 
the wages of the laboring classes. (3) John J. O'Neil 
contributes an article, advocating a ‘‘graduated income 
tax.” 

Home Market Butietin: The December number of this organ 
is full of pertinent criticisms of features of the Wilson 
tariff bill, and contains the speeches delivered at the 
annual dinner by the noted Republicans, Messrs. Hoar, 
Greenhalge, McKinley, Reed, and others. The entire con- 
tents make interesting and instructive reading for the pro- 
tectionist side of the tariff question. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics: (Quarterly) What 
Justifies Private Property? by W. L. Sheldon. The an- 
swer, ‘‘We hold all that we possess as a trust,” is not 
sound, either from the historical or economic point of view, 
although the writer would have us think both. 
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Review oF Reviews: Character Sketch of Tom Mann, the 
English Labor Leader, by John C. Carlile. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: W. S. Crosby contributes a paper, 
opposing government control of railways and telegraph. 

BankinG Law Journat: Secretary Carlisle’s address before 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 1893. 

Cassier’s Macazine: An Engineer’s View of the Money Ques- 
tion, by A. F. Nagle. The writer favors a single gold 
standard. 

AtLantic Mokttuty: Democracy in America, by Francis New- 
ton Thorpe. A very inconsequential article. (2) Ideal 
Transit; a beautiful dream, but hardly practical. 

Tue NINETEENTH Century: Socialism in France, by Yves 
Guyot, a historical survey of the development of socialism, 
its various demands upon the government for legislation, 
its inconsistencies and mistakes, and its present tendencies. 

Tue Union Paciric Emptoyers’ Macazine: This admirable 
magazine shows the best side of the labor union. Its edi- 
torials are full of profitable discussion, while the remainder 
of its contents is wisely selected from exchanges. 

Tue Fortnicutty Review: The Unemployed, by Rev. Canon 
Barnett, considers the various suggested methods for re- 
lieving the present conditions of laborers, who are, in such 
large numbers, unwilling or unable to secure employment. 

Tue Cuautavuguan: Village Life in Ireland, by Prof. J. P. 
Mahaffy. Interestingly descriptive, and useful for a study 
of social conditions. (2) What Causes Depressions of 
Trade, by Lawrence Irwell. Answer, over-consumption. 
Not clear or satisfactory treatment. The writer does not 
know what he means, or is unable to express it. (3) The 
Social Condition of Workingmen, by Ralph D. St. John. 
Deductions from annual reports of the National Bureau of 
Labor. An instructive article. 

New Occasions: This little magazine contains the address by 
Lewis G. Janes, before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, 
on ‘‘Cosmic Evolution as Related to Ethics,” and the en- 
suing discussion. Other articles are: An Alien Labor 
Tariff, by Charles G. Brown, who believes that a ‘‘ properly 
framed alien labor ‘ tariff law’” would be beneficial to our 
country, in discouraging immigration, increasing the rev- 
enue, and the production of better citizens; in The Silver 
Question and the Tariff, A. H. Colton proposes ‘‘ to remit 
all import duties on raw materials and merchandise coming 
from foreign nations who accept our present issue of silver 
dollars in payment of such goods.” 





Among the Books. 


HISTORY AND THE METHODS OF TEACHING HISTORY. 


English History for American Readers. By Tuomas WeEnt- 
wortH Hiccinson anp Epwarp CuHanninc. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. pp. 334. 

A Brief History of Political Parties in the United States. By 
J. L. Pickarp, LL.D. Bloomington, IIl.: Public School 
Publishing Co. 1892. pp. 60. 

The French War and the Revolution. By Witi1aM MILLIGAN 
Sioang, Ph.D., L.H.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1893. pp. 409. 

A Pathfinder in American History. By Witsur F. Gorpy anp 
Wits I. Twitcuett. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1893. Two 
parts in one volume. pp. 1oz and 261. 


Reference History of the United States. By Hannan A. Davip- 
son, M.A. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1892. pp. 189. 

Studies in American History. By Mary SHELDON BARNES AND 
Earte Barnes. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1892. pp. 
431. Teachers’ Manual, pp. 155. 

Three Episodes of Massachusetts History. By Cuarves Francis 
Apams. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 2 vols. 


pp. 1067. 
The United States, an Outline of Political History. 1492-1871. 
By Gotpwin Situ, D.C.L. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


1893. pp. 312. 

Mankind may not solve the mystery of its destiny. The 
whither of human existence may not be known beyond the 
circle of speculative philosophy and of theology, but the facts 
of man’s development are within the knowledge of all, and 
their study is of vital importance to the welfare of mankind. 
With many perturbations, the human race has advanced from 
an almost purely animal condition to the stage of civilization 
witnessed in Europe and America. The story of this evolution 
has been graven in stone, in social institutions, and in the 
industrial, political, and moral character of man. The impor- 
tance of its study it is difficult to over-estimate. History reveals 
the results of the efforts of mankind to gain a living, to govern 
itself, to mingle in social peace and quiet, and to realize ever 
higher and higher ideals. It is only by the study of past 
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experiences that we can to-day consciously direct our public 
and private life along lines of rational development. 

Nor is it enough simply to know the facts. The historian 
has not done his duty who only gives us a list of days and dates, 
a barren catalogue of men and measures. Some facts like ‘‘some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested.” The philosophic historian win- 
nows the grain, and separates facts of purely personal interest 
from those of special significance in the history of civilization. 
He should so tell the story that it wiil teach a lesson to human- 
ity. Through such historical studies we should ever be learn- 
ing more of each social movement. Forces now stand revealed 
which were hidden to those who only had the nearer view. 
We can see in the nineteenth century why the factory system 
arose in England and not in Spain; why the American revolu- 
tion established a republic, and the French did not. 

It is the recognition of the importance of this historic 
sequence, and the development of a public historic sense, that 
has led to a marked change in the methods both of writing and 
of teaching history. School training in economics, politics and 
history has heretofore had {little to do with actually fitting 
young men and young women for the duties of citizenship. 
But to-day, in many of our educational institutions, the dry 
facts are no longer forced on the unwilling student after the 
‘*cram-it-in, ram-it-in, jam-it-in, any-way-to-get-it-in” style of 
teaching. Students are invited rather than forced; attention is 
secured first of all by arousing the interest; the work is adapted 
to the mental requirements of the class; the reason of the facts is 
presented; the historic ‘‘ why” is shown to be quite as important 
as the knowledge of the facts themselves, and their immediate 
practical significance is kept constantly in view. 

While none of the books in the above list is vastly 
important, all but the first two in some measure conform to 
this principle. Neither of these shows accurate knowledge, 
philosophic insight and spirit, or that literary power which 
makes truly short histories possible. The first purports to be 
devoted to ‘‘ those events in English annals which have had the 
most direct influence upon the history and institutions of our 
own land,” but it is filled with the most insignificant anecdotes. 
about battles and kings. It would be exceedingly difficult, 
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for instance, to show any direct relation between our 
American institutions and King Alfred’s letting the cakes burn, 
Canute’s commanding the sea to stand still, the quarrel of Wil- 
liam Rufus about the price of his boots, or the drowning of an 
Earl of Warwick in a butt of Malmsey wine, which latter fact 
is twice referred to, as is also the reason for the name Nor- 
mandy. The book is neither good literature nor good history; 
pedagogically it isseveral generations behind the age; and even 
the excellence of typography, maps, and the numerous illustra- 
tions should not redeem it from being consigned to oblivion. 

A like fate probably awaits ex-President Pickard’s attempt 
to outline the history of political parties in the United States. 
The work shows no conception of the evolution of American 
life, character and institutions; apparently consists of extracts 
from lectures; includes several inaccuracies, but does not con- 
tain an index; and offers personal anecdotes in place of careful 
explanation of the causes which led to the particular results 
tabulated in the very complete chart at the end of the pam- 
phlet. A philosophical commentary on such a chart would make 
a good text-book for school instruction, but this is yet to be 
written. 

Professor Sloane’s volume, on the other hand, is scholarly, 
has literary value, and will be of use in developing higher 
sense of the dignity of American life. The book is the second 
of a series of five, and deals with the period between the seven 
years’ war, when the colonies freed themselves from the fear 
both of the aborigines and of a civilization apparently in 
league with the savage, surrounding them on two sides, in 
every way hostile to the democratic institutions most cherished 
in the English colonies, and the treaty of Paris (1783), by which 
His Majesty George III acknowledged the United States ‘‘to 
be free, sovereign, and independent States.” It is the period 
when the difference between the English in England and the 
English in America became evident, and these parts of the 
Anglo-Saxon race began the separate development of those 
principles of government which had found expression in the 
revolution of 1688, and which have since resulted in parlia- 
mentary or cabinet government o: the one side of the water 
and in presidential government with congressional committees 
on the other. 
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Had the author given us less of the blare of trumpets and 
the noise of battle, and more information concerning the indus- 
trial and commercial condition of the people, which made 
possible a successful revolution, he would have rendered a 
greater service to his readers. 

The desirability and even the necessity of general culture 
and special schoolwork in American history and politics can- 
not be questioned. Democracy has its condition in an intelli- 
gent patriotism, to develop which is an objective point of our 
public school system. It is to aid in securing this that the 
‘* Pathfinder ” was written by two teachers in the public schools 
of Hartford, Conn. The authors present a course of study 
which shall begin in primary grades and extend through to the 
high school. While the book deals with the pedagogical side 
of United States history, it constitutes a complete guide to the 
literature arranged in connection with courses which are 
adapted to the age, needs, and time of the reader or pupil; it 
points out what material is of most use, and where it is to be 
found in the best shape, and offers excellent suggestions how 
to make the best use of it in class-room or in a course of read- 
ing. While the value of any book depends very largely on the 
personality of a teacher, and the manner in which he utilizes a 
text-book in class-room work, this particular work cannot fail 
to be of great assistance to teachers of American history who 
are conscious alike of their duty and their opportunity, be their 
field the elementary school or the more advanced grammer 
grades. 

The same method is carried into more detail, for the work 
of the later years in high school and academy, in Miss David- 
son’s reference history. The history of colonial days is still 
rather unduly developed, but the grouping of topics and selec- 
tion of references renders the work at once eminently interest- 
ing and undeniably scientific. 

The attempt to take history into the laboratory, however, 
is most complete in Mrs. Barnes’s ‘‘ Studies,” which consists of 
extracts from historical documents—letters, journals, charters, 
statutes, autobiographies, monuments, and other records of the 
past—with just enough explanatory maiter interspersed to hold 
the whole together. Without doubt great labor has been ex- 
pended in selecting the extracts, and they are unquestionably 
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well made; but one may question whether this revolutionary 
method has not here been carried to a rather dangerous ex- 
treme. Practice in handling original sources is beneficial, 
under good guidance; but all one’s knowledge of history can- 
not be so acquired. What would become of historians? Is 
the work of such men as Bancroft, Hildreth, and Parkman to 
go for nothing? Should not such documents be relegated to 
the teacher’s manual which accompanies the small and handy 
text for the use of the pupil? It is to be hoped that a real 
history of our country, in a single volume, may shortly be pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Adams, in the two volumes of Massachusetts history, 
treats of the settlement of Boston Bay, the Antinomian contro- 
versy, and a study of church and town government. The story 
of the settlement of Boston Bay has often been heard, and no 
materials are at hand from which to learn new facts, yet the 
author has given usa fresh and interesting narrative of the 
events, exciting and saddening, which occurred from the time 
of the visit of John Smith, in 1614, to the year 1646, although 
the history of some individuals of prominence is traced to the 
close of their lives. His treatment of the Antinomian contro- 
versy is intensely absorbing, clearly presenting the origin of 
this celebrated affair and the development of its final crisis. 
The picture of the trials of Mrs. Hutchinson, Rev. Mr. Wheel- 
wright, and others is a splendid illustration of how much more 
influential in the colony of Massachusetts was the spirit of the 
Old Testament than the New. Persecution, partisanship, and 
repression of liberty are the characteristics of colony life that 
are seen most clearly, while love and charity are only evident 
at brief moments. The incidents of the trial show how closely 
united were the church and state, which is also clearly pre- 
sented in the third study. Yet the church and town differed 
in some respects. ‘‘An absolute, almost rude, political equality 
prevailed in the town meeting, and was rigidly enforced by 
custom amounting to a common law. On the other hand, a 
degree of deference, now almost unknown. was on the Sabbath 
day systematically paid within the walls of the meeting house, 
not only to age and official standing, but to social and family 
distinctions.” The same spirit was manifested in Harvard 
College for a century and a half. The feeling of reverence 
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for the church as a consecrated place was unknown. Secular 
and political gatherings were held init. For a well-told story 
of those early days, Mr. Adams has certainly conferred a favor 
upon us. His studies are worthy a wide reading. 

Goldwin Smith’s new book is written from the English 
point of view. Everything is seen through English eyes. For 
these reasons it is the very book that Englishmen ought not to 
read, because its influence will tend to make them miss what is 
really valuable and vital in our history, and true pictures of our 
institutions will not be seen. In no sense is it a ‘‘ Political 
History of the United States.” It is a well-written review of 
prominent statesmen, exceedingly rhetorical in method of state- 
ment, with some healthful criticism, but with very harmful 
omissions, In the Colonial period, it is sufficiently free from 
religious bias to recognize the virtues of the Puritans, and at 
the same time to see their points of weakness. In the Revolu- 
tionary period, it is strongly pro-English, admits some mistakes 
on the part of England, but with many blunders on our side. 
The great leaders appear almost without any virtues. Jefferson, 
Adams, Patrick Henry and others are berated. Washington 
alone escapes. Hamilton receives some compliments for his 
fiscal policy, but is stabbed for his protective views. Protection 
is sneered at at every opportunity, and made responsible for 
everything which is found open tocriticism. Its attitude toward 
slavery is right, because the English spirit is right on the sub- 
ject, but, strange as it may seem, it has no criticism of the 
policy of England toward the United States during the Civil 
War. On the whole, the book is a disappointment. It con- 
tributes nothing to historic literature to justify its writing or 
publication. 
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